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Today's Librarians 
NEW secondary education is 
abroad in this land of ours. And 
in the present modernization of the 
secondary school program, one of the 
most pertinent questions that has con- 
tinually arisen is the question in con- 
nection with materials of instruction. 
For a long period of time, discussion 
of the secondary school seemed to cen- 
ter around philosophy and point of 
view. The second stage of development 
seemed to emphasize curriculum. 
Teachers in our secondary schools for 
a long period were disturbed. They 
accepted the new philosophy, they held 
to the new point of view in the de- 
velopment of the new curriculum, but, 
when it came to implementing these 
ideas in the classrooms, they found dif- 
ficulty and were overcome with distress. 
Relief in this connection has come 
from two sources: one from individual 
teacher experimentation in the class- 
room and the exchange of materials 
developed as a result of this experi- 
mentation. Recent conferences, where 
teachers have come together to discuss 
their experiences, successes, and their 
materials, have been valuable to an out- 
standing degree in the encouragement 
of those teachers fired with the new 
philosophy, the new point of view, and 
equipped with the new curriculum, but 
struggling for materials they could use 
in their work. The second source from 
which aid has come to the teacher in 
implementing the new thought is a 
great body of developments in library 
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work in connection with the program 
of secondary school education. No 
more important change has taken place 
in the secondary school than the change 
in attitude of our librarians who once 
believed that children must come to the 
library if they were to do any work. 
But, of course, after arriving, the chil- 
dren found themselves in an atmos- 
phere subdued by the mechanics of 
library procedures and the general 
spirit of quiet, reflective, and passive 
study for which the high school stu- 
dent was yet unprepared. Now the 
librarian regards every classroom as 
an adjunct of the library. Every stu- 
dent, we might say, is enrolled in the 
librarian’s class for influence and in- 
struction by the librarian as well as 
from the materials the library holds. 
Librarians are now equipped to send 
sets and collection of books out to the 
classroom for room use over a period 
of days, months, or even a semester. 
Librarians are party to instructional 
conferences, not alone in connection 
with the discussion of materials but as 
well in the discussion of methods of 
instruction. The line of demarcation 
between library books and textbooks is 
rapidly disappearing. We are in the era 
of the multiple textbook approach. We 
no longer have one textbook alone and 
a multiple of different library books 
with usually one copy of each. Instead 
of the single textbook, we now try to 
use one or two basic textbooks and 
often two or three sets of supplemental 
books in the classroom. Librarians are 
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purchasing a number of copies of really 
usable books instead of a single copy 
of a great variety of books. 

The urge to center school activities 
around the child has shown itself in 
the selection of books for school chil- 
dren. Practically never are books pur- 
chased for high school libraries now 
on the basis of an appeal to adults. 
There now exists a much better under- 
standing of the needs of youth, and a 
greater willingness to meet those needs 
is shown by librarian-teachers and by 
librarians and teachers working to- 
gether. Richness and variety in ma- 
terials are the watchwords that guide 
the librarian. This applies not only to 
books but to magazines and even to 
visual materials, if the individual school 
has progressed to the point where these 
are available. Since part of the business 
of today’s high school is to help chil- 
dren adjust themselves to their imme- 
diate life environment, magazines, 
books, and materials in the library tend 
more and more to deal with present 
pertinent problems and conditions. 

Today’s librarian is keenly alert to 
development in all phases of secondary 
education. The librarian regards the 
library as the chief means of curricu- 
lum development in the school. Libra- 
rians are kept in close contact with all 
new bulletins, publications, conferences, 
committee meetings, and activities. As 
the libraries reflect changes, improve- 
ments, and developments in materials 
which bear upon modern classroom in- 
struction in the secondary school, so 
will we be certain that our secondary 
schools are truly participating in the 
modern trends. 

VIERLING KERSEY, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles. 
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Next Month 


EXT month’s symposium topic 

will be entitled, “School and Com- 
munity.” It will show how eight or ten 
California secondary schools are going 
out into their communities and tying up 
their own programs with activities in 
the community. We are attempting to 
picture student activities rather than to 
describe public relations programs, for 
this latter subject has been rather widely 
covered in the educational literature. We 
think that there will be real value, how- 
ever, in an account of what is actually 
being done in California schools, with 
the emphasis on student-initiated ac- 
tivity. Among the projects to be de- 
scribed are agricultural undertakings, 
coérdinating councils, technical arts 
programs, public forums, radio projects, 
community pageants, and a variety of 
other undertakings. 

The out-of-state article, written by 
Miss Margaret Koopman of Central 
State Teachers College, Michigan, will 
describe a program of community sur- 
veys being undertaken in her state. Dean 
W. W. Kemp of the University of Cali- 
fornia will write the editorial. 

Other articles will include an account 
of a fused program for the language 
handicapped in Francisco Junior High 
School, San Francisco, written by Miss 
Lesley Reilley and Miss Nell Walsh; a 
discussion of drama as a socializing 
factor in the school, written by Miss 
Helen I. Wirt, Oakland High School ; 
and a discussion of Spanish for sev- 
enth graders, written by Miss Ruth 
Ewers, Alexander Hamilton Junior 
High School, Fresno. 

As usual, single copies of the January 
issue will sell at 50 cents each, but the 
price of 35 cents per copy will hold for 
orders of ten or more magazines to be 
sent to the same address. 

















Integrating Function of the 


School Library 


DUCATORS perhaps use no single 
word more than this word: inte- 
grating. In fact, we use it so much that 
it may have lost much of its force. Even 


at the risk of abusing an overworked. 


word, I should like to discuss some im- 
plications of the integrating function 
of the school library—a function which 
we all too often neglect in considering 
the contribution of the library to the 
school. 

If I wished to estimate a school’s ef- 
ficiency and if during my visit to it my 
time were so limited that I could see 
only one person, that I could visit only 
one room—lI should not hesitate in se- 
lecting the individual with whom to con- 
fer, the room which I should wish to 
visit. | should go to the library and con- 
fer with the librarian. But why choose 
the librarian? She is usually over- 
burdened and seldom knows what is 
going on. What does she know about 
the school ? 

I select the librarian because I am 
convinced that no other person has the 
opportunity to know the school as inti- 
mately as does she. She knows the 
strengths and the weaknesses of teach- 
ers. If a teacher makes vague and in- 
definite assignments, who knows it ? The 
librarian. If a teacher uses the stereo- 
typed textbook method, who knows it? 
The librarian. If a teacher is an inspir- 
ing leader of youth, who knows it? The 
librarian. The librarian knows instruc- 
tion for she observes its results. The 
librarian not only knows teachers; she 
also knows pupils—their interests and 
their abilities, their strengths and their 
shortcomings. Indeed, the librarian is 
in a position to perform a vitalizing 


4 By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 





q Stressing the fact that no other per- 
son has the opportunity to know the 
school as intimately as does the li- 
brarian, Dr. Johnson proceeds to dis- 
cuss the great importance of the 
library as an integrating force in any 
school. His article, the “Journal's” 
December out-of-state contribution, 
serves as an excellent introduction to 
the library symposium which follows. 


Dr. Johnson is librarian and dean of 
instruction at Stephens College, Mis- 
souri, where for the past six years he 
has bailt up a library program which 
has become nationally known. He 
participated in the National Survey 
of Secondary Education in 1931 and 
now is serving on the library commit- 
tee of the North Central Association, 
the work of which committee is dis- 
cussed in some detail in the present 
article. 





service to the school, to the faculty, and, 
most important, to the pupils. All too 
often, however, the librarian is over- 
burdened, or she has the qualifications 
of a mere clerical worker, or she is given 
no opportunity to express the pertinent 
observations which she makes. 


A’ its 1936 meeting, the North Central 
Association Commission on Sec- | 
ondary Schools authorized its library 
committee’ to make a study of the school 
library as an aid to the supervision of 
instruction. I shall describe briefly the 
initial steps in this investigation because 
I believe it illustrates some of the impli- 





1 Members of this committee are G. H. 
Reavis, Douglas Waples, and B. Lamar John- 
son, chairman. 
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cations of the integrating function of the 
school library. 

The committee believes that there 
comes to the library much information 
which, if capitalized upon, could be of 
significant value—not only to the li- 
brary, not only to the teacher, but more 
especially to the individual pupil. Ac- 
cordingly the committee decided to in- 
vite the codperation of high school prin- 
cipals by asking them, first, to work for 
at least three hours in their school li- 
braries and, second, to report the re- 
sults of the time thus spent on a form 
prepared for that purpose. 

In the spring of 1936 a tentative in- 
quiry blank was prepared and sent to 
fifty high school principals who had in- 
dicated an interest in the project. The 
twenty-eight usable replies were used in 
two ways: first, the judgment of prin- 
cipals was so overwhelmingly in favor 
of the value of the study that the com- 
mittee decided to continue the investi- 
gation; and, second, the returned in- 
quiry forms were used as the basis for 
preparing a revised form or continua- 
tion study. On this form, which has been 
sent to more than nine hundred high 
school principals, the administration is 
asked to answer the following questions : 
What new light did your work in the 
library throw upon 

1. The strong points of individual teachers ? 

2. The weak points of individual teachers? 

3. The interests and abilities of individual 
pupils? 

4. The difficulties of individual pupils? 
These questions define an important 
aspect of the integrating function of the 
library. If in the library we can observe 
the strengths and the weaknesses of 
teachers and the interests, abilities, and 
difficulties of pupils, certainly the 
library has an important integrating 
function. 

Since the study to which I am refer- 
ring has not yet been completed, its re- 
sults are not available. But the question 
naturally arises: What types of results 
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may be expected, particularly from an- 
swers to the four questions to which we 
have referred ? My answers to this ques- 
tion must be hypothetical; they are, 
however, based upon extensive observa- 
tion as well as upon my experience at 
Stephens College, where my dual posi- 
tion as librarian and dean of instruction 
has given me an opportunity to experi- 
ence the values of the work in which the 
committee is asking the principal to en- 
gage. What can the principal expect to 
learn in his school library regarding the 
strong and the weak points of individual 
teachers? He will learn that some 
teachers arouse in pupils an interest and 
an enthusiasm; he will learn that some 
teachers impart to pupils a definiteness 
of purpose which makes it possible for 
them to work purposefully and with a 
minimum of random movement; he will 
learn that some teachers teach their 
pupils how to approach a problem—how 
to locate pertinent materials and how 
best to use them. 


On the other hand, the principal who 
works in his school library may find that 
some teachers are using a narrow text- 
book method, that some are making pur- 
poseless assignments, that some are un- 
aware of the work habits and difficulties 
of their pupils. He may likewise discover 
that some teachers do not know how to 
use a library, do not know the resources 
of the library in their own fields, and are 
totally ignorant of the contribution 
which the library can make to their 
work. 


The school is, of course, intended for 
the pupils. Its teachers and their work 
are significant only to the extent that 
they are factors in the growth and de- 
velopment of the boys and girls whom 
they teach. What then can the principal 
learn in the library about the individual 
pupil—his interests and abilities, his 
problems and his difficulties? He will 
identify pupil hobbies—stamp or auto- 
graph collecting, building model air- 
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planes, reading. He will be amazed at 
the range of interests exhibited by some 
pupils, the extent and depth of their 
reading and study. He will observe that 
contemporary literature—biography 
and travel, science and sociology, as well 
as poetry and fiction—fascinates many 
pupils. He will discover that some prob- 
lem cases are excellent library patrons 
for they discover materials that really 


challenge their interest and attention. ° 


He may as a result of his observation 
initiate curriculum changes which will 
more effectively build upon pupil in- 
terests. 

On the other hand, the principal may 
learn that many pupils do not know how 
to use the library—the card catalog, the 
Readers’ Guide, the encyclopedia, the 
dictionary. Some do not know how to 
read ; some are unable to concentrate for 
a consecutive period of time; some are 
consistent time wasters; others appar- 
ently have no interests—at least none 
which the school has discovered. 


I have discussed one aspect of the 
integrating function of the school li- 
brary, namely, that it is a centralizing 
unit in which is combined information 
about all aspects of the school’s work. 
Indeed, the principal who spends suf- 
ficient time in his school library has the 
opportunity of placing his hand upon 
the pulse of the school. If the pulse 
beats slowly, if it falters, if it has almost 
stopped, he had better make a thorough 
diagnosis, for something is wrong. 


I SHALL refer to a second aspect of the 
integrating function of the school li- 
brary. It is this: The school library 
must be integrated with the content, the 
method, and the objectives of each 
course and of each teacher. The library 
is not an end in itself; it is a means to 
an end—the adjustment, the growth, 
and the development of the individual 
pupil. This purpose is, of course, like- 
wise the aim of the teacher, and the prin- 
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cipal, the curriculum, and extra-class 
activities. The library can make its op- 
timum contribution to this purpose only 
if it adapts itself to the educational pro- 
gram of which it isa part. But, you ask, 
how can this adaptation, this integration 
be effected ? 

If this question were to be answered 
properly a volume would be required. 
Such a book would stress the réle of the 
principal in utilizing the library as an 
important element in the educational 
program ; it would emphasize likewise 
the role of the teacher, of the librarian, 
and most important, of the pupil. It 
would point out the need of an adequate 
staff, of an adequate book collection, of 
adequate supplies, equipment, and room. 
In fact, this book would be a compre- 
hensive discussion of the school library. 

It is not my purpose to present an 
inclusive discussion of integration 
viewed thus ; rather I should like to men- 
tion merely one device which I know 
both from experience and from obser- 
vation to be helpful. The administra- 
tion and library staff of any school wish- 
ing to use this plan must be open-minded 
and willing to make changes. The pro- 
cedure is simply this: The librarian ad- 
dresses the faculty thus: 

“Will you carefully examine the ob- 
jectives in each course or group which 
you teach? Will you likewise look into 
the methods which you use in attaining 
these objectives? Following this ask 
yourself this question: What can the 
library do to aid me in better attaining 
my objectives? Consider this question 
carefully and after you have answered 
it, won’t you come to me and tell me 
what the library can do? We talk a great 
deal about individualized education. If 
we wish to individualize instruction, we 
must likewise individualize library ad- 
ministration. The library staff is eager 
to do this. You may expect from us 
every codperation even though it may 
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involve changing traditional library rou- 
tines or practices.” 

Remember, these words are those of 
a librarian inviting teachers to tell her 
what the library can do to aid them bet- 
ter in attaining their objectives. If in 
presenting this invitation she is sincere, 
if she has the support of her principal, 
and if she has adequate books and equip- 
ment, the school librarian can expect 
results. 

In general, teachers will wish an op- 
portunity to work with their pupils in the 
presence of books. Some teachers will 
want classroom libraries, and other will 
want their classes to meet in the library 
from time to time. Some will wish to 
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hold office hours in the library; and 
others will want the library staff to co- 
operate in teaching pupils how to use the 
library. The specific device is not overly 
important. The significant point is that 
teachers and library staff are together 
thinking in terms of “What can the li- 
brary do to help each course better attain 
its objectives? What can the library do 
to lead to the achievement of individual 
pupil objectives ?” 

If such thinking is done, we may 
truly expect the library, course methods, 
course objectives, and pupil needs to 
dovetail; in short, we may expect the 
library to fulfill its integrating function. 


New Books for the Student of Education 


The following are some of the newer textbooks in education which have been 


received by the JouRNAL: 


Activities and Education of High School Teachers in California, by Jesse 
Albert Bond. Suttonhouse, Ltd., Los Angeles, 1937; 279 pages. 


This expanded form of a doctoral dissertation, with introduction by Aubrey A. 





Douglass, contains the opinions of teachers on a variety of topics relating to the 
schools. The author has gone to the teachers themselves to secure data about the 
social conditions under which they work—the number of classes they have, the 
types of instruction they handle, the other duties laid upon them. 

The Challenge of Education, by the Stanford University Education Faculty. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. Price $3; 471 pages. 

A picture of the existing educational program which analyzes the social sig- 
nificance of educational work. It describes the major characteristics of a validly 
conceived, comprehensive educational program, together with an indication of the 
direction which recent educational developments are taking and of probable future 
trends in this regard. 

Educational Opportunities in Missouri High Schools, by Byron Lee Westfall. 
For sale by the author at Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri, 1937. Price, $1.60; 190 pages. 

A comparison of the educational opportunities in small high schools with those 
in larger ones. 

School Size and School E ficiency, by Warren C. Seyfert. Harvard Bulletins 
in Education, No. 19, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1937. 
Price, $1.50; 316 pages. 

A study to ascertain the points at which and the extent to which size of school 
affects the organization of the various types of secondary schools. 


The Scientific Study of Educational Problems, by Walter S. Monroe and 
Max D. Engelhart. The Macmillan Company, 1936. Price, $3; 504 pages. 

A basic text for graduate students in education and others who are interested 
in learning how to study educational problems scientifically. It is intended to 
serve also as a source of information for research workers and to provide a back- 
ground for consumers of educational research. 














The Organization of a High 
School Library 4 By RUTH ESTHER McGREW 


ANY years ago Carlyle con- 

tended that a mere “collection of 
books constituted the true university.” 
Following the same line of reasoning 
there are those today who feel that the 
library is the real heart of any standard 
educational institution. The weight of 
such an argument, however, depends to 
a large extent upon the nature of the 
library and upon the philosophy that 
governs its use. A mere “collection of 
books” may represent little more than a 
mass of inanimate material. If it is to 
have any true educational validity, it 
must be made to function. 

The Sacramento Senior High School 
library organization is based on the 
firm belief that books are for use—and 
not for decorations on shelves in some 
inaccessible place — and, furthermore, 
that all books should be placed where 
they can be used most readily. Work- 
ing on this philosophy the whole library 
system was reorganized a few years 
ago. 


This change in the library organiza- 
tion came at the same time that the 
Sacramento Senior High School 
adopted the hour period. At that time 
it was generally understood that most 
of the student’s work should be done 
during the class period, under the su- 
pervision of the teacher. This ideal has 
not been attained in all instances, but it 
is the underlying principle upon which 
the new organization was effected. 
Likewise, this step represented an hon- 
est effort to get away from the one 
textbook practice and to set up a real 
laboratory situation in many classrooms 
in many departments. 


HERE are three main divisions 
under the present library system: 
(1) the main library, (2) the unit or 
traveling libraries, and (3) the class- 
room libraries. 
The center of the library organiza- 
tion is the main or central library. This 
room is equipped in the orthodox man- 





4 This month’s symposium, devoted to the secondary school library, contains an 
interesting variety of articles. The first three describe the library procedure in three 
different schools, Sacramento Senior High School, Menlo School and Junior College, 
and Carpinteria Union High School. They were written respectively by Miss Ruth 
Esther McGrew, Harlen M. Adams, and Miss Marjorie Holmes. Next comes an 
account of what Modesto Junior College plans to do with the $6,000 grant which it 
has received from the Carnegie Corporation. The article is written by Miss Helen 
Frances Pierce. Miss Elizabeth Neal of Compton Junior College then tells of the 
survey being conducted under the auspices of the California State Department of 
Education and the Library Association of California. The list of periodicals which 
she presents is very worth-while. Miss Margaret V. Girdner of Galileo High School, 
San Francisco, completes the symposium with her review-bibliography of new 
materials on the library. 

In all of these articles the emphasis is on the integrating function of the school 
library, a topic which is admirably treated by Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, in the article 
which immediately precedes this symposium. 
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ner and is in charge of a certified li- 
brarian and an assistant librarian. Here 
are to be found all the general refer- 
ence books and encyclopedias, as well 
as books of fiction, travel, and biog- 
raphy ; here, too, are many of the cur- 
rent periodicals, both monthly and 
weekly. 

Teachers are encouraged to take the 
members of an entire class here from 
time to time, instruct them in library 
practices, and show them how to use 
the library to advantage. Most teachers 
also give the students practice in look- 
ing up and assembling material. Stu- 
dents are sent here from classrooms to 
work on special reports when more 
specific data is needed than the class- 
room affords. Since the library is used 
as a study room for students with free 
periods, and for any student who 
wishes to work there at his noon hour 
or free period, much use is made of the 
materials available there. 


As a supplement to the school’s col- 
lection, the librarians borrow books 
from the state library for the use of 
the high school. A messenger is sent 
daily for this material. 


‘T= second part of the library or- 
ganization is the unit, or traveling, 
libraries. There are dictionary, poetry, 
novel, essay, and drama units, as well 
as units on biography, travel, letters, 
and even a unit on such matters of 
general interest as art, music, science 
and invention. The English curriculum 
calls for the transference of these units 
to the classrooms at various intervals 
throughout the semester’. These units 
are kept for two weeks at a time by 
each teacher. For administrative pur- 
poses the textbook room, which is an 
adjunct of the main library, also keeps 
sets of novels and other English books. 


1 Moore, Margaret, and Ashby, Sara Can- 
terbury, “The Sacramento Program in Read- 
soe ry Educa- 
r, i 


ing.” California Journal o 
,» 12:413-416. Novem 
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4 The most interesting feature about 
Sacramento's library organization is 
the importance placed on the travel- 
ing and the classroom libraries. At 
Sacramento, the library is something 
more than just a collection of books 
housed in a central room. Rather it 
has become an instrument for making 
books available wherever and when- 
ever they can be used. To carry out 
this procedure, the school has or- 
ganized its traveling units — which, 
incidentally, were described in some 
detail by Miss Moore and Miss Ashby 
in the November “Journal”—and the 
classroom libraries. It is to the latter 
collections which much of the present 
article is devoted. 

Miss McGrew, who writes this ar- 
ticle, is supervisor of instruction in the 
Sacramento Senior High School. 





These sets travel, too, from teacher to 
teacher and, as a result, it is possible 
to have each student read many books 
from these sets during the course of a 
semester. No two sections in a given 
English class, for example English 
Ten-A, need start with the same book, 
but before the term is over every sec- 
tion will have had access to all the 
books. 

A magazine unit likewise has been 
added to the traveling library. A set of 
thirty-five Reader's Digests arrives 
every month for the use of the English 
classes. In this way it is financially 
possible to provide a much richer cur- 
riculum for all students. 


HE third division of the library 

system is that of the classroom li- 
braries. These are collections of books 
which, though accessioned and cata- 
logued in the main library, are kept 
permanently in the classroom. The 
practice of providing novels and other 
interesting books in the classroom for 
students to read when their regular 
work was done began many years ago 
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with some teachers in the English de- 
partment. From such a humble begin- 
ning, in which the teachers bought the 
books themselves with their own 
money, the classroom library has be- 
come a real institution in all the large 
departments. In fact to some degree 
all departments have some supplemen- 
tary books in their rooms. 


From the twenty or so books in the 
early English classrooms, now many 
rooms count their books by the hun- 
dreds. This is true in the social studies, 
language, and science classrooms as 
well as the English. There are forty- 
six classroom libraries in these four 
departments alone. The availability of 
such varied reading material in these 
fields is due to the fact that the cur- 
ricula in these departments have all 
been built on the use of the classroom 
library. Books are no longer bought 
by the teachers themselves but are pur- 
chased out of the budget allowance of 
each department, for the Sacramento 
Senior High School has been most 
fortunate both in the generosity of the 
administration and in their sympathetic 
understanding and interest in foster- 
ing this library project. 

The social studies curriculum is 
based on the multiple text plan instead 
of on a single text. Each classroom is 
equipped with many standard texts in 
sets from five to thirty. These texts 
are of varying degrees of difficulty and 
are written from various points of 
view. For example, some of the books 
for the American history and govern- 
ment classes emphasize the social, some 
the economic, and some the political 
point of view. Thus it is possible to 
adapt the curricular work to the special 
abilities of the members of the class. 
Besides the standard texts, each room 
also has books on different periods of 
American history as well as on special 
topics, and each room is provided with 
sets of books on economics, sociology, 
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and government. In brief, each room 
has about four hundred volumes in it. 
These books remain in the classroom 
during the day and are used each pe- 
riod in the day. Ambitious students or 
those behind in their work may check 
these books out at night, but generally 
speaking all work can be done in class 
time, provided the student is present 
regularly and is industrious. 


The modern language classes have 
one regular text, but each room has 
sets for supplementary reading. One 
French classroom last year had ac- 
quired over five hundred volumes. The 
teacher had been in the school for some 
time and had gathered a fine collection. 

The new survey science course, for 
students in the tenth year, calls for 
classroom libraries much the same as 
does the social studies curriculum, and 
so the science rooms have already be- 
gun to have the library laboratory 
atmosphere. This is true, likewise, of 
the orientation classrooms for begin- 
ning tenth year students. In these 
classes the unit or traveling library 
plan is used. All units of the course 
will not be taught in the twenty-one 
sections at the same time and in this 
way material may eventually be used by 
every section. 


Quce a library system calls for 
some definite check on the books. 
A-card catalogue of all the books in the 
classroom and unit libraries is kept up 
to date. A file of these cards is kept in 
the office of the Supervisor of Instruc- 
tion so that they may be readily access- 
ible to the administration. Each card 
shows the number of copies of a given 
book in each room, the condition of the 
book, its degree of difficulty, what use 
is made of the book, and to what extent 
it is used. Each teacher keeps a card 
catalogue of the books in his classroom, 
and the department head keeps a dupli- 
cate set. 








Activating Menlo’s Library 
Objectives 


EQUESTS by students for longer 
library hours, for more library 
hours, for more library assistance, and 
for more library books may not on the 
surface seem unusual, but at Menlo 
School and Junior College they are in- 
dicative of the new emphasis that is 
being placed upon the use of library ma- 
terials. Better still, they reflect the in- 
creased interest of students in the use of 
many books, the new study habits which 
they are forming, and the general en- 
thusiasm for reading. In view of the 
developments of the last two years, the 
role of the library in relation to the 
reading phase of the educational pro- 
gram at Menlo is of particular interest. 
Perhaps the most significant charac- 
teristic of the present procedure is the 
“whole-school approach” which is being 
made to the improvement of library 
service. The obvious necessity of suchan 
approach arose from the realization that 
the library is an integrative factor in 
curriculum construction. Particularly 
during the last two years, ever since 
study for the revision of the curriculum 
at Menlo was undertaken, there have 
arisen many problems which are of 
school-wide import. At least two of 
these have had direct bearing upon the 
library, namely, training in reading and 
providing source and reference mate- 
rials. The former was analyzed last year 
by a Reading Council, consisting of fac- 
ulty representatives from all curriculum 
areas. The latter, which inevitably ac- 
companies a gradual abandonment of 
single textbooks, had direct bearing 
upon the organization of branch units of 
the main library. 
What the Menlo library is and is be- 
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q By HARLEN M. ADAMS 





q Library procedure in the Menlo 
School and Junior College has five 
objectives. These are detailed in the 
present article by Mr. Adams, Director 
of Speech Arts and Secretary of the 
Library Committee, together with 
means for putting them into effect. 
This offers him an opportunity to ex- 
plain just what the library is doing to 
participate in the schoolwide program 
of curriculum revision. 

Mr. Adams, in addition to serving at 
Menlo, is research associate of the 
Stanford Language Arts Investiga- 
tion. He is also vice-chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. During the spring and summer 
quarters of 1937, he was acting in- 
structor of education at Stanford. This 
last year he has conducted an exten- 
sive survey study of the relation of 
the junior college library to the pro- 
gram of instruction. 





coming may be indicated by an examina- 
tion of the procedures which aim to 
activate the objectives of the library as 
set forth in the college catalog. These 
objectives are five in number. 


1. To enrich the curriculum and sup- 
ply reference materials. 


With the assistance of four curricu- 
lum directors, who are members of the 
Stanford School of Education faculty, 
the Menlo instructors have launched 
new courses and new procedures. These 
have involved the use of many book 
references rather than one text, the use 
of laboratory and workshop techniques 
rather than recitations, and the use of 
cooperative teaching methods and of 

















ACTIVATING MENLO’S LIBRARY OBJECTIVES 


directed student study. New responsi- 
bilities thus placed upon the library have 
demanded of it certain adjustments. The 
main library reading room has been 
doubled in size, a social studies labora- 
tory has been provided, classroom li- 
braries in the natural sciences and the 
language arts have been established ; in 
other words, the branch unit type of or- 
ganization has been adopted. As aids 
in providing materials for all of these 
physical facilities, the library has had 
the good fortune of receiving one of the 
Carnegie Corporation Grants, in addi- 
tion to an increased budget in the school 
and the adoption, also, of a small book 
fee charged in those classes where no 
textbook is required. 


The library service is centralized in 
the main library under the head li- 
brarian. The library materials, however, 
are variously handled. General refer- 
ence books are shelved in the main li- 
brary. Basic course-of-study references 
may be shelved in the division or class- 
room libraries. Books purchased for 
particular courses are cataloged by the 
librarian and are considered library 
property for general use rather than for 
classroom use exclusively, even though 
the books are housed in a branch unit. 
Collateral reference materials are han- 
dled as circulating libraries. Short time 
loans of such rotating collections pro- 
vide ample reference materials for use 
in the classroom or laboratory for the 
duration of a unit of study, yet insure 
their being available for necessary call 
in connection with other courses. 


This procedure is a step toward the 
provision of ample material from 
printed sources. It requires instructors 
who are alert to the many opportunities 
for supplementary references and to the 
necessity for keeping posted on new 
books in their own and related fields. It 
affords the students a challenge to 
thoughtful reading, a release from rote 
study, and a realization of the need for 
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creative participation in the process of 
learning. 

2. To train the students in the use of 
books and libraries. 


If the maximum benefit is to be de- 
rived from the foregoing procedures, 
the students must be taught how to 
make the most effective use of written 
materials. All aspects of this problem 
have not yet been adequately handled at 
Menlo, but some of the training offered 
has proved of great value. One service 
in particular must be mentioned, that in 
reading. The now general recognition 
of the continuous need for training in 
the techniques of silent reading led to 
the formulation of a program last year 
which included the purchase of an oph- 
thalmograph and a metronoscope. With 
the aid of these instruments every boy is 
given guidance in the improvement of 
his reading speed and comprehension. 

Provision is made for assisting stu- 
dents to read purposefully by the distri- 
bution of an annotated bibliography of 
select references for each course. Fur- 
thermore, students are encouraged and 
assisted in the preparation of their own 
annotated reading lists. Instead of for- 
mal lectures on, or demonstrations of, 
the library organization, individual as- 
sistance is provided. In connection with 
their own course work, instructors dis- 
cuss the nature and classification of 
particular reference book sources. In- 
dividuals or groups may be taken to the 
library and assisted in finding materials. 
The librarian uses an inquiry for a book 
or a magazine as an occasion for such 
library instruction as may be needed. 
Opportunities in this area, however, are 
numerous, and procedures need to be 
further developed. 


3. To provide for desirable recrea- 
tional activity. 

A survey made last year revealed an 
opinion of the students to the effect that 
the paucity of so-called leisure reading 
was due to lack of time. They were 
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reading literature, certainly, in the 
course of their English class require- 
ments. But the pressure of assignments. 
prevented the majority of them from 
reading for their own recreation. To 
meet an apparent need, a course en- 
titled “Directed Free Reading,” and 
offering English credit, has been added. 


The catalog describes it thus: 

Mere desire to know about literature does 
not constitute culture. The student must 
know what to read and have time to read. 
Registration for this course will insure the 
provision of time, and reading with a pur- 
pose will give direction to the pursuit of 
individual reading interests. Though the 
choice and method of the course are elective, 
the student will be given special guidance in 
the selection of books, the use of libraries, 
and the preparation of annotated bibliogra- 
phies. 

The members of the class exhibit 
great extremes in reading abilities and 
interests. In the course of six weeks 
one student is finishing the first book he 
has ever read of his own volition, an- 
other has read twelve classics, a third 
has included several areas of interest in 
his thirteen reports. Significant and in- 
teresting are these comments written by 
members of the class: 


There is no doubt in my mind as to the 
value of this course. Reading is the key to 
a sparkling personality and an intelligent 
point-of-view on all phases and mannerisms 
(sic) of life. It is a broadening of one’s 
outlook on everyday problems and carries 
with it that certain something which can 
either make or break a person, socially or 
otherwise. This is what I hope to derive 
from this course, and, with God willing and 
all other things equal, I see no reason why 
I shouldn't. 


Another says, 


This course has been a kind of driving 
force in getting me started reading the 
books that I have long desired to read but 
have simply put off reading, time and time 
again. Since I have been in the course, my 
list of “must read” books has been nearly 
doubled, due to reviews presented and books 
merely mentioned in class by the students. 


The class holds one of its sessions each 
week in a special room provided with 
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lounging chairs and with a private loan 
collection of some 3,000 rare, limited, 
and well-bound volumes. From the 
class membership has been elected a 
student library committee whose respon- 
sibility it is to report student recommen- 
dations of books to be added to the 
library. The group, also, makes the se- 
lection of the volume to be purchased 
monthly from the Book-of-the-Month 
club membership, for which the school 
subscribes. 


The recreational reading program ex- 
tends beyond this class. High school 
English students select the books from 
the Literary Guild and Junior Literary 
Guild memberships. Loans from other 
libraries increase the materials available 
in the leisure-reading field. Several in- 
structors assist students in the selection 
and purchase of their personal libraries. 
The general feeling, however, is that 
this particular area has been but barely 
touched. 

4. To assist in the counseling pro- 
gram of the school. 


Several phases of the service so far 
outlined have suggested the need for 
guidance. Because individual counsel- 
ing at Menlo is basic to the whole edu- 
cational program, a few statements 
should indicate its interrelationship with 
the library. “Reading Record Cards,” 
on which the student reports each book 
that he reads, are kept in the library 
and are a helpful clue for the counselor. 
Aided by such information he may dis- 
cuss with greater insight the interests 
and needs of the boy. Conversely, after 
an interview he may indicate to the lib- 
rary what types or titles of books would 
constitute desirable additions to the 
boy’s reading. Such suggestions would 
include both recreational and vocational 
reading. The latter field is one needing 
and deserving increased attention. 

5. To integrate with the courses of 
instruction as the general laboratory of 
the college. 
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The administrative organization at 
Menlo which seeks te facilitate such in- 
tegration centers in the Faculty Library 
Committee, which is composed of the 
librarian and a representative from each 
of the curriculum areas and from the 
administration. This group supervises 
the expenditure of all library funds and 
passes upon all book orders in the in- 
terest of the whole school program. To 


it, from all possible sources, go requests 


for books: from instructors for books 
for classroom use and for collateral 
reading ; from instructors, students, sec- 
retaries, anyone, for recreational read- 
ing materials. 

The accomplishment of the ultimate 
goal of this objective involves a unified 
approach to the whole curriculum. An 
illustration of its ramifications may be 
taken from an actual occurrence. A 
group of students in the speech arts 
class became interested in the general 
question of the value of a college edu- 
cation. Preparation of material for oral 
presentation necessarily involved the 
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use of the library facilities. The discus- 
sion proved interesting and was subse- 
quently the basis for the participation of 
two members of the class in an inter- 
collegiate symposium. The enthusiastic 
reports concerning the activity, upon 
the return of the pair, prompted another 
presentation. This time, six of the 
group, with additional informat.on 
gathered in the library, conducted an 
open-forum discussion in the freshman 
orientation class. Then, students at a 
neighboring school accepted the topic, 
performed their preparatory reading, 
and exchanged ideas about the problem 
with the first group by means of short- 
wave radio communication. 

The activities which evolved from this 
initial use of library material suggest the 
integral relationship of library, courses, 
curriculum, codperative efforts, inter- 
collegiate activities, and new teaching 
facilities. In fact, the library program 
has revealed the need for further codrdi- 
nating the agencies, means, and methods 
of education. 


New Books on the Social Scene 


Among the newer books to reach the office of the CaLrForNIA JOURNAL OF 
Seconpary Epucation are the following two which should be of interest to all 
school people because of the light they throw on the social scene: 


Occupational Mobility in an American Community, by Percy E. Davidson 
and H. Dewey Anderson. The Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 


California, 1937. Price, $3.25; 203 pages. 


The first cross-section study of the working life of an American community. 
This investigation, made in San Jose, California, required three years to complete 
and should be of interest to the sociologist, the guidance director, the student of 
labor, and all others interested in the general field of human welfare. 

Social Psychology of Education, by A. O. Bowden and Irving R. Melbo. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937. Price, $2.50; 296 pages. 

The application of principles and data of social psychology to problems and 
practices in the field of education. It should have much to contribute to the science 
of education since social psychology deals essentially with social processes and 


the interactions of persons. 








Carpinteria Library Becomes 
Center of Activity 4 By MARJORIE HOLMES 


N the Carpinteria Union High School, 

the library has now become the center 
of activity for all units of work. In sev- 
eral of the classes, textbooks have been 
abolished or now serve merely as a basis 
for individual and group problems, 
whose final solutions are worked out, 


during the class period, in the library. A © 


group may spend its usual classroom 
hour in the library for an entire week— 
never going to the classroom—studying, 
using reference material, discussing 
freely the subject on which it is working. 
Asa result, the library, instead of being 
a room of strained silence, has the at- 
mosphere of a laboratory occupied by 
busy people, interested in learning from 
all the available sources at hand the an- 
swer to their particular problems. It is 
needless to add that talking is permitted 
in the library. Very few unfair advan- 
tages are taken of this privilege. 

Since there are no definite, assigned 
periods of study on a student’s program 
in Carpinteria Union High School, the 
student comes to the library with one of 
two purposes in mind. Either he has a 
definite question to answer and the 
library is his workshop, or he may 
simply want to relax and read a maga- 
zine, in which case the library functions 
as a recreation room. 

For the latter purpose, last February, 
a portion of the library was set apart for 
free reading purposes. Comfortable, at- 
tractively covered wicker furniture was 
installed in a recessed corner. A library 
table was supplied with the best of the 
current magazines, for the students who 
occupy this corner are committed to 
nothing more serious than becoming ac- 
quainted with the fiction shelf nearby, 
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q One of the unusual features in the 
library program at Carpinteria Union 
High School is the time which the li- 
brarian spends each day in the visita- 
tion of classes. This visitation is for 
the purpose of integrating the library 
and the classroom. How this proced- 
ure works in actual practice is de- 
scribed by Miss Holmes in the accom- 
panying article. 

Miss Holmes is librarian and teacher 
of French at Carpinteria. Besides her 
teaching in this school, she has taught 
French at Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege, 1935-1936. Last summer she 
studied French literature and phonet- 
ics in Sorbonne, University of Paris. 





the daily newspapers, and the periodi- 
cals. This spot has become one of the 
most popular places in the school, and 
even before the official opening bell rings 
in the morning, the chairs are already 
filled with early morning readers. 


HERE is a librarian in charge dur- 
ing two-thirds of the school day, or 
four class periods. During this time, one 
of her most important duties is to 
visit the various classes, to become ac- 
quainted with the problem or problems 
of each group, to discuss materials 
necessary for the completion of a unit 
of work, both with the students and the 
teacher, and eventually to gather all 
available subject matter for transporta- 
tion to the classroom, or, in case of great 
demand, for reservation on the special 
library shelf used for this purpose. 
The knowledge of the actual work 
taking place in each class is of value in 
coordinating many different units, for 
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the individual teacher could not possibly 
have enough free time to visit other 
classrooms. The librarian may know 
that a social foundations group is study- 
ing Japan and China, for example. So 
is a class in world problems, and some 
advanced Spanish students are reading 
a novel with setting in China, about 
whose literature and culture they have 
already learned. With contributions 
from the art and music departments, the 
librarian attempts to make each group 
aware of what the other is doing so that 
all may profit through codperation, to 
their mutual advantage. 

The librarian must carry out the class- 
room visits alone, but in the library 
itself she is assisted by students who 
have shown an interest in learning li- 
brary usage and have enrolled for “Li- 
brary practices.” This group is limited 
to two members each class period, gen- 
erally one student with advanced train- 
ing and one of elementary standing 
working together. Such activities as 
processing new books, typing catalog 
cards, filing, and arranging and mount- 
ing pictures for the art file are carried 
out in library practices. In addition, 
these library assistants aid in meeting 
requests for material on special subjects, 
locating the sources, and charging the 
books themselves. They have also, since 
the beginning of this school year, at- 
tempted to establish each textbook as a 
part of the library, so that the student 
to whom it is charged will have full re- 
sponsibility for its care. He must renew 
it once each month, at which time any 
lost books are noted, the condition of the 
book is examined, and repairs are made 
when necessary. 

Library dollies, which were designed 
and introduced last year, are one of the 
most outstanding features of the library 
equipment. They have already been de- 
scribed in an earlier issue of the CALI- 
FORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY Epu- 


CATION.* On them is placed all material 
which a class may need for a unit of 
work, the periodicals and pamphlets in 
the magazine rack of the dolly, books on 
the shelves, pictures or other illustrative 
material in the exhibit case, and articles 
of special interest fastened to the bul- 
letin board. 


OLLOWING a classroom visit, if 

the librarian has noted that a new 
unit is to be started, she immediately 
prepares the dolly which has been as- 
signed the teacher of this class. She sees 
that the dolly is supplied with the neces- 
sary contents for work, thus eliminating 
delay and possible oversight of some 
useful material if this were not done 
until an immediate request for it had 
been made. As a result of this system, 
the students in library practice have suf- 
ficient time to check the pamphlet and 
art files and the periodical index to be 
sure that nothing is omitted. The dolly 
is then wheeled to the classroom at the 
beginning of the hour and returned to 
the library at the close of the hour. 
Variety is given the content of the dol- 
lies by adding or subtracting material, 
so that the students never have the feel- 
ing that the dolly is a fixture in the class- 
room, something to which they are so 
accustomed that they accept it as a mat- 
ter of course. In the interests of pro- 
gressive methods of education and co- 
ordination of subject matter, the dollies 
have proved of invaluable assistance to 
the librarian, the students, and the 
teachers. 

This description of library practices 
it not offered as a picture of the final 
solution of library problems, but it is an 
attempt to portray existing library prac- 
tices in a school which looks at its entire 
program as an experimental program 
and thinks of the library as the center 
of codrdination of a continuously evolv- 
ing curriculum. 
~ 1 “Carpinteria Adapts Equipment to Meet 


New Demands,” Cahfornia Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, 12:292, May, 1937. 














A $6,000 Carnegie Grant for 


This Library 


N 1928 the Carnegie Corporation 

of New York embarked upon a pro- 
gram of stimulating library develop- 
ment in American colleges in order that 
wider reading opportunities might be 
afforded college students. 

The plan of action which the Corpo- 
ration first adopted involved the careful 
selection by experts of a number of 
four-year liberal arts colleges in which 
the libraries were wisely supported and 
well-administered, and the granting of 
funds to these colleges for additional 
book purchases. This made possible in 
the selected colleges (which were 
widely distributed geographically) a 
demonstration of what might be accom- 
plished in libraries by more adequate 
support. The primary object of the 
Corporation was not so much to aid 
particular colleges as to stimulate all 
colleges to improve their libraries and 
library services. 

Prior to 1934 grants totalling over a 
million dollars had been made to liberal 
arts colleges by the Corporation. In our 
own State of California, these included 
grants of $10,000 each to Mills College, 
Occidental College, and Whittier Col- 
lege. 

The announcement by the Carnegie 
Corporation in 1934 of its plan for ex- 
tending the program of library develop- 
ment into the junior college field by a 
new series of similar grants was her- 
alded by educators as an event of great 
significance in its recognition of the 
junior college as a permanent unit in 
the American educational system. Its 
significance is equally great in terms of 
awakened library consciousness in the 
junior college world. 
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q By HELEN FRANCES PIERCE 





q “How does Modesto Junior College 
plan to spend the $6,000 grant it has 
received from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion?” we asked Miss Pierce, librarian 
of the College. Her answer forms the 
present article. 

Miss Pierce at the present time is 
on leave undertaking an investiga- 
tion for the American Library Asso- 
ciation. She is working under the di- 
rection of the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago. During 
the school year 1936-1937, she was 
president of the northern section of 
the School Library Association of 
California. She holds degrees from 
Cornell College, from the University 
of Illinois, and from the University of 
Chicago. 





In November of 1934 the Corpora- 
tion organized an Advisory Group on 
Junior College Libraries to assist in a 
nation-wide survey of the libraries of 
junior colleges and to recommend the 
allocation of grants for book purchase. 
The members of this Group, with a 
staff of consultants, have spent two and 
a half years in a thorough study of the 
field assigned them. The method and 
the outcomes of their work are reported 
in detail by the Corporation’s secretary, 
Mr. Robert Lester, in the October is- 
sue of the Junior College Journal’. 

Through the efforts of this group of 
experts and the generosity of the Cor- 
poration, a new set of standards for 





1 For full detail concerning this consult: 
“The parece, of Junior College Libra- 
ries,” by Robert M. Lester. Junior College 
Journal, 8:3-9. October, 1937. This report of 
the secretary to the Carnegie Corporation has 
also been separately published by the Corpo- 
ration as a pamphlet. 
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junior college libraries has been de- 
veloped*, an up-to-date basic list of de- 
sirable books for a typical junior col- 
lege has been prepared and published®, 
and grants totalling $300,000 have been 
made to ninety-two junior colleges in 
the United States. 

Ten of the ninety-two junior colleges 
receiving these grants are located in 
California. It may be interesting to se- 
lect one of these ten and examine what 
it did to earn the grant and what it 
proposes to do with the money. 


A Modesto the attention of members 
of the Board of Education, of the 
administrative officers of the College, 
and of the faculty had early been drawn 
to the significance of the Carnegie Sur- 
vey and to the desirability of having a 
library worthy of a grant. A program 
of library expansion had been inaugu- 
rated in Modesto Junior College in 
1931 when the College for the first time 
came under the jurisdiction of J. H. 
Bradley, city superintendent, and a new 
principal, Dr. Dwight C. Baker. In a 
survey of the College in that year, Dr. 
Jessie B. Sears of Stanford University 
pronounced the library “inadequate” 
and “somewhat behind the rest Of the 
college in development.” 


In the six years since 1931, much 
new library equipment has been pur- 
chased, a new library building has been 
opened, library regulations and policies 
have been revised with the advisory 
assistance of a faculty library commit- 
tee, and lessons in the use of the library 
have been added to aid incoming fresh- 
men in becoming assured and self- 
reliant users of the library. Recent in- 
novations include a motion picture les- 
son on library procedures for use in 
registration week ; this was taken in the 
Modesto library with the generous co- 





2 Ibid. 
8 Mohrharat, Foster E., editor, List of Books 
on Junior College Libraries. American Li- 
rary Association, Chicago, 1937. 
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operation of the school photography 
expert, Mr. Gale Griswold. Plans are 
now under way for a series of screens 
suitable for art exhibits and displays in 
the library or for loan to the class- 
rooms. All of these improvements, of 
course, have been provided through the 
regular budget of the College. 


iB June of 1937 Modesto Junior Col- 

lege received word from the Car- 
negie Corporation of an annual grant 
of $2,000 for three years for the pur- 
chase of books for general reading, and 
the next step was to decide on the man- 
ner in which the grant was to be 
expended. 

It might be well to point out here 
that although the expenditures under 
the grant are made through a central- 
ized purchasing agency of the Corpora- 
tion, the choice of books rests entirely 
with the College. No attempt is made 
by the Corporation to control or in- 
fluence the College in its selection of 
books from the grant, save that the 
books must be chiefly for general read- 
ing for the college students. 


ie common with current practice in 
other colleges, there has been at Mo- 
desto a groping for effective methods 
by which great numbers of the student 
body might be led to develop habits of 
wide and substantial reading. For sev- 
eral years the librarian has taught a 
course called “Directed Reading,” 
which offers credit for elective reading. 
Though the prerequisites for this course 
have prevented a heavy enrollment, one 
of its valuable by-products has been the 
direct contact with students which it 
afforded and the opportunity it fur- 
nished to secure from them their full 
and frank reaction to new books. This 
has been helpful in book selection, for 
it supplied a key to student interests. 
Recent investigation of reading 
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habits* has proved rather conclusively 
that the average person tends to read 
what falls under his hand or is drawn 
to his attention. Therefore, the in- 
fluence on college students of a con- 
stant stream of new books, attractive 
in format, richly varied in content, and 
made easily accessible to potential stu- 
dent readers, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Such a stream of books— 
not always constant in its flow, it is 
true—has been supplied our students 
from our general book fund. Fiction 
with story interest as well as literary 
merit, well-written biographies, ac- 
counts of travel and of exploration, a 
few volumes of recent poetry, a gener- 
ous portion of drama, occasional writ- 
ings of reputable authors on issues of 
social importance in a changing world, 
books on the fine arts, and even an oc- 
casional volume of pure nonsense for 
reading-without-a-purpose — all these 
and more have found their way into the 
library, and out again in the hands of 
our readers. 

It is gratifying to know that the Car- 
negie grant will for three years make 
possible for the students in Modesto a 
larger and more steady flow of such 
reading materials. Through the gener- 
ous terms of the grant, fiction a plenty, 
translations of foreign classics as well 
as the originals, recent books of recog- 
nized worth from the literatures of 
other countries, illustrated editions of 
the great books of all time, readable 
volumes on the wonders of the modern 
world in the realm of science, together 
with current books, interesting in style 
and subject matter to the students, will 
crowd the library’s bookshelves. 





4 Waples, Douglas, “The Relation of Sub- 
ject Interests to Actual Reading.” 
Quarterly. January, 1932. 2:42-70. 

Carnovsky, Leon. “A Study of the Relation- 
ship Between Interest and Actual Reading.” 
Library Quarterly. January, 1934. 4:76-110. 
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No doubt many of the newly pur- 
chased books will be chosen from well- 
known lists of books which have proved 
effective elsewhere in promoting recre- 
ational reading among college students. 
The Committee on College Reading of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English has published such a list under 
the title, Students’ Guide to Good 
Reading®. At Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, another called List of Books fora 
College Student’s Reading, has been as- 
sembled®. A List of Books in the In- 
ternational House Library, Chicago® 
and A List of Books for Recreational 


.Reading*® were prepared at the Univer- 


sity of Chicago under the direction of 
Dr. Leon Carnovsky. 

Members of our faculty have been 
invited to assist in the expenditure of 
the grant by suggesting titles which 
they believe students will enjoy, but 
which are not now in the library. The 
cooperation of the administration and 
that of the faculty will be sought in 
promoting general reading through the 
grant. Their assistance is essential if 
reading is to be made a vital force and 
a lasting influence in the lives of our 
students. 

The ideal junior college library-would 
provide an array of books so challeng- 
ing to the student that he simply could 
not avoid reading. It is hoped that the 
Carnegie Grant will make possible at 
Modesto an approach to this ideal. 





5 Students’ Guide to Good Reading. National 
Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, 1933 ; 
54 pages. 

6“List of Books for a College Student’s 
Reading,” gine College Bulletin, new series, 
Volume 25, No. 2. Hartford, Connecticut; 116 
pages. 

7A List of Books in the International House 
Library, Chicago, a mimeographed list pub- 
lished at the University of Chicago, 1934; 34 
pages. 

8 A List of Books for Recreational Reading, 
a ~~ 7, oy list published at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1936; 8 pages. 
































Periodical Collections in 


School Libraries 


N the fall of 1933 an effort was made 

by the Professional Committee of 
the School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Section, to study the 
problem of securing more adequate 
financial support for secondary school 
libraries. The School Law of California 
provides for specific minimum and max- 
imum amounts which may be expended 
for school library purposes in elemen- 
tary schools’. It was the belief of the 
committee that, if accurate data could 
be secured picturing the actual prac- 
tices in such expenditures in secondary 
school libraries, it would then be in a 
position to make intelligent recommen- 
dations pointing toward a more adequate 
provision by law for the financing of 
secondary school libraries in California. 

When this study was undertaken, 
however, it was found that no sufficient 
data were available either in the office 
of the State Department of Education 
or in the records of the School Library 
Association of California. In October, 
1934, a committee of school librarians 
was appointed to work under the direc- 
tion of C. F. Muncy, assistant chief of 
the Division of Research and Statistics 
of the State Department of Education, 
and to prepare a questionnaire or re- 
porting schedule designed to picture 
accurately existing conditions and prac- 
tices and specific trends in secondary 
school libraries in California. 





1 “In each city, or city and county, compris- 
ing a single district, the amount of library 
funds apportionad shall not be less than fo 
cents nor more than one dollar for each pupil 
of average daily attendance in the elementary 
schools. The board of school trustees... must 
expend the library fund... in the purchase of 
school apparatus and books for a school li- 
pene” Oi including books for supplementary 
reading.” California School Code, Sections 
6,552 and 6,560. 


q By ELIZABETH NEAL 





q Miss Neal's article contains two 
important parts—a list of periodicals 
in California secondary school libra- 
ries and a description of the Survey 
of Secondary School Libraries in Cali- 
fornia conducted jointly by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
and the Library Association of Cali- 
fornia. Miss Neal, librarian at the 
Compton Junior College, is a member 
of the steering committee which has 
directed the Survey. She was presi- 
dent of the School Library Associa- 
tion of California for the year 1936~ 
1937 and, for the year 1937-1938, is 
chairman of the State Professional 
Committee of the same organization. 





Following is a statement of the pur- 
poses which guided the committee in its 
work: (1) To present the essential facts 
concerning the status of secondary 
school libraries in California; (2) To 
assemble and describe those practices 
which have been found effective in im- 
proving the service rendered by second- 
ary school libraries; (3) To develop 
suggested standards for the evaluation 
of library procedures in secondary 
schools, and (4) To formulate a work- 
ing statement of the function of school 
libraries in relation to socially effective 
educational practices in secondary 
schools. From this statement of pur- 
poses it will be readily seen that the 
original scope of this study was greatly 
enlarged. The financial status of sec- 
ondary school libraries has thus become 
one consideration in a much broader 
investigation. The combined efforts of 
the California State Department of 
Education and the School Library As- 
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sociation of California have been en- 
listed, and the results of this study are 
state-wide in significance. 


PON the appointment of a steering 

committee the general scope of the 
proposed study was carefully outlined. 
It included the following headings as 
subjects for desired study in relation 
to secondary school libraries in the state : 
(1) book collection and materials of 
secondary school libraries ; (2) housing 
facilities and equipment of secondary 
school libraries; (3) the secondary 
school library—its availability and use; 
(4) the secondary school librarian and 
the library staff ; (5) financing the sec- 
ondary school library, and (6) current 
educational trends affecting the secon- 
dary school library. 


The general scope of the proposed 
study having been carefully outlined, a 
committee chairman was appointed to 
direct the preparation of specific ques- 
tions and directions which must be de- 
veloped under each of these six head- 
ings. Committees of acting secondary 
school librarians were enlisted to work 
under the direction of these divisional 
committee chairmen. In turn each chair- 
man presented the completed work of 
her committee to the general state-wide 
steering committee. When the Report- 
ing Schedule was at last assembled in 
its tentative form, copies were mailed 
to representative school librarians 
throughout the state, and to other in- 
terested and informed persons, with the 
request that where possible they be tried 
out in actual secondary school library 
situations, answers filled in, and that 
criticisms of a constructive nature be 
submitted to members of the steering 
committee for their thoughtful consid- 
eration. In March, 1936, the Reporting 
Schedule was printed in its final form. 
Accompanied by a letter signed by Mr. 
Vierling Kersey, then state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, it was mailed 
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to every secondary school principal in 
the state with the request that it be filled 
out by the librarian, or person in charge 
of the school library, and returned to 
Mr. Muncy at his office in Sacramento. 

It is quite evident that the Reporting 
Schedule in its final form was not the 
work of any, one person or committee. 
Rather, it voices the combined best judg- 
ment of many secondary school libra- 
rians in California who have bent their 
every effort to picture secondary school 
libraries in this state as they actually 
operate today, with the hope of deter- 
mining what are the best practices en- 
gaged in by many. It is well worth the 
consideration of all who are actively con- 
cerned with educational procedures in 
secondary schools. 

Reporting schedules which were used 
for the assembling of data for this study 
were distributed to 520 secondary 
schools in the state. Thus far schedules 
have been filled out and returned by 493, 
or approximately 95 per cent of the 
secondary schools of the state. It is be- 
lieved that this unusually large response 
has insured the results being accurate 
and widely representative. 

The task of tabulating the data re- 
corded on the Reporting Schedules was 
no small one. However, it is at last 
completed, and within a short time the 
tabulated data which have been secured 
will be published by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and distributed to 
school administrators and school libra- 
rians throughout the state. The mem- 
bers of the steering committee are con- 
vinced that the results are significant. 
It is believed that the printed tabulations 
will have specific application to many 
phases of secondary school library ad- 
ministration and service. It remains for 
school administrators and librarians to 
avail themselves of these facts as they 
seek to understand more clearly the 
problems and opportunities which con- 
front them in their own school iibraries. 











PERIODICAL COLLECTIONS IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


: order to illustrate the very real and 
practical value which may be derived 
from a study of the tabulations soon to 
be released, the writer has chosen one 
small section which presents vividly the 
actual holdings in periodicals reported 
by secondary school librarians in the 
state. It should be clearly understood 
at the outset that the accompanying list 
is not intended as a basic purchasing 
one. It does reflect the titles which 
librarians have found useful over a pe- 
riod of time and in the various levels in 
secondary schools, and to this extent it 
is quite significant. In the Reporting 
Schedule the check-list of periodicals 
for high schools is printed separately 
from the check-list for junior colleges ; 
however, since many high school libra- 
rians checked their holdings against both 
lists, it was found for the purposes of 
tabulation that a single list formed a 
more satisfactory unit for analysis. This 
explains why but one list is printed in 
the table which follows. 

The basis for the selection of titles 
for the check-list should be made clear 
at this point. The high school list was 
compiled by a committee of school li- 
brarians representative of grade levels 
from seven through twelve. Various 
standard lists were consulted, and the 
pooled judgment of representative 
school librarians was secured. The 
check-list for junior colleges was pre- 
pared by the writer. In the fall of 1933, 
a study was undertaken to determine the 
actual periodical holdings in junior col- 
lege libraries in the state. Twenty-five 
junior college librarians submitted lists 
of their complete periodical files, with a 
detailed indication of inclusive holdings. 
It is of interest to note that 622 sep- 
arate titles were recorded from these 
lists. A tabulation was then made of 
the titles in the order of frequency of 
holding. From this list, and after con- 
sultation with a widely representative 
group of junior college librarians in the 
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state, the check-list as printed in the 
Reporting Schedule was prepared. 
Before studying the detailed list of 
periodicals which follows, a few facts 
should be made clear. It will be noted 
that three grade levels are recorded, i.e., 
separate junior, separate senior, and 
separate junior college. This was done 
in order to show clearly the variations 
which exist in periodical holdings in 
schools of these three levels. Only 
distinct type levels were used so as not 
to cloud the picture. It should also be 
noted that the list of periodicals which 
follows includes only those magazines 
which are mentioned by at least ten 
librarians. The complete list was nearly 
three times as long. The concluding 
short list represents titles which were 
recorded in addition to the original list. 


ie is fully recognized that the accom- 
panying list of periodicals is a quan- 
titative one. However, it is the belief 
of the writer that some indication of the 
value in use of a given periodical can be 
gained from the fact that a school con- 
tinues to retain it currently in its hold- 
ings. The curtailed budgets of the past 
few years have necessitated the discon- 
tinuance of periodicals which have not 
proven their value in terms of actual 
use. It was found in the course of the 
above mentioned study that many titles 
have been “tried out” in a given school 
situation and found wanting, as evi- 
denced by the fact that they are no 
longer retained on the current subscrip- 
tion list. A study of the record of these 
“deaths” makes interesting reading for 
the school librarian who is debating 
whether to add a given periodical to her 
subscription list. This belief was 
strengthened after a study of the “Scale 
for the Evaluation of Periodicals in 
Secondary School Libraries” published 
by Walter Crosby Eells.” 

2 Eells, Walter Crosby, “Scale for the Eval- 
uation of Periodicals in Secondary School Li- 
braries,” report of the Codperative Study of 


Secondary School Standards. Wilson Bulletin 
for Librarians. 11:668-673, June, 1937. 
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In definite contrast to the California 
one, Dr. Eells’ list is qualitative. A group 
of representative librarians from all 
parts of the country were requested to 
evaluate a basic list of 118 periodicals 
which were subscribed to by three or 
more of the schools included in the 
study. From this tentative list was built 
up an evaluative scale which lists pe- 
riodicals in the order of greatest value. 


The duplication of titles in these two 
lists is striking. Particularly is this true 
when one takes into consideration two 
facts: the California list includes many 
titles of magazines of specific value in 
junior college libraries, and the Eells’ 
list includes a number of professional 
periodicals as well as newspapers, both 
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of which are tabulated elsewhere in the 
California report. Seventy-four of the 
titles appear in both lists, this making 
a consideration of these titles of special 
significance when one is trying to de- 
termine what periodicals are best suited 
to secondary school needs. 


The California list has this added 
feature. One is able to see at a glance in 
what school level a given magazine has 
proven of greatest worth, as evidenced 
by the number of schools which have 
retained it in their collection. No attempt 
has been made in the brief space of this 
article to analyze the data recorded in 
the lists which follow. It is believed 
that in themselves they will prove their 
value. 


PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES HAVING EACH LISTED 
PERIODICALS, 1935-1936 











Per Cent of Schools* 



































Junior High Senior High é unior 
Schools Schools olleges 
(Grades (Grades (Grades 

Title of Periodical 7, 8, 9) 10, 11, 12) 13, 14) 
EE 9.4 30.5 54.5 
ican ceaieecnedinnreiniamamanindinnanniinanieds 84.6 30.8 0.0 
I ia cehesensdieiennnieneitantensilinigteeantenseetiniatdanicinnementil 25.6 23.1 9.1 
ET TL ET EET 0.0 0.0 63.6 
American Forests and Forest Life..................-...-0--s-cees-ceeeeseeeeees 7.7 17.9 36.4 
nec cahnanrephionnlansnicil 75.2 17.9 0.0 
American Historical Review 0.0 2.6 54.5 
American Journal of Psychology 0.0 2.6 72.7 
American Journal of Public Health and National Health........ 0.9 7.7 54.5 
NG 0.0 2.6 45.5 
REE Ce ee 0.0 2.6 54.5 
American Political Science Review ..............-.--.-.:::s-:-s-sssseessseeeees 0.0 2.6 63.6 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 

iis steal ui, s sacencheblariiaddeiys:: MD 30.8 100.0 
EES EEA Ee 28.2 54.5 
Ie a wed clishansidensineisiainiesinaanradnin 44.4 69.2 81.8 
Athletic Journal ............. sll Ce 48.7 45.5 
EE ee 89.7 100.0 
EP -- 21.4 33.3 45.5 

8 Includes periodicals selected by representative committees of secondary school librarians 
in California. 


4 These data have been secured from 117 separate junior high schools, 39 separate senior 
high schools, and 11 separate junior colleges. These schools represent the three major grade- 
levels in secondary education. They were selected to indicate corresponding grade-level differ- 
ences in choice of periodicals. 
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Per Cent of Schools* 


Junior High Senior High P hc mond 
Schools Schools es 
(Grades (Grades ( 







































































































































































Title of Periodical 7,8, 9) 
Biological Abstracts . 0.0 
Blanco Y Negro 0.9 
Book List 16.2 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Uniot.................-..-cecssecseesseseeeseseee 0.9 
Business Week 0.0 
California Journal of Secondary Education 14.5 
Chemical Abstracts 0.0 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 0.0 
Congressional Digest . 
Current History 38.5 
Das Deutsch Echo 0.0 
Design 28.2 
i TED . coctisenmnntenistntmnnenenscniitcealegeiaiaitssaiiniiaaniianinineniestija iat 7.7 
English Journal 14.5 
English Journal for Colleges 0.9 
BD ceicccnsiniiate 22.2 
Field and Stream 15.4 
Foreign Affairs ...... 0.0 
Forum-Century ............ 12.8 
Harper’s Magazine 12.8 
Hygeia 67.5 
L’Illustration .. 1.7 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 0.0 
Journal of Applied Psychology 0.0 
Journal of Bacteriology and Phytopathology 0.0 
Journal of Business Education 0.0 
Journal of Chemical Education 0.0 
Journal of Geology ..... 0.0 
Journal of Health and Physical Education 11.1 
Journal of Heredity ..... 0.0 
Journal of Home Economics .. 8.5 
Journal of Political Economy 0.0 
Journal of the American Chemical Society 0.0 
Journal of the American Medical Association 0.0 
Junior College Journal 0.0 
Literary Digest ........ 76.9 
Fo aan 0.0 
Modern Language Journal ...... 0.9 
Musical America ......... 9.4 
Musical Quarterly 0.0 
ES RS eee 0.9 
National Geographic .. 96.6 
Nation’s Business ...... 0.0 
Natural History ........ 1.7 
ee ae .. 90.6 
New Outlook .............. 10.3 
ee FD viicsccsssncitnninenttiharniticdaaiennsnaieianiiaamanl 2.6 
News Week ................ 27.4 
North American Review 0.0 
Political Science Quarterly 1.7 
Ie TD sinitistneinmtenicininnnteninenhinaninpiiinmmiiinaiiatl 94.0 
Quarterly Journal of Speech 0.0 
Quarterly Review of Biology 0.0 
ID SUIIIIIDDS sisi criesiscasthgialhitelieapaily dee batitinetsdatebsiaehaiteili 35.9 
Readers Digest ............. 70.1 
Review of Reviews ........ 24.8 





10, 11, 12) 13, 14) 

0.0 45.5 
10.3 27.3 
46.2 63.6 
30.8 72.7 
66.7 54.5 
38.5 100.0 
0.0 36.4 
2.6 27.3 
64.1 81.8 
92.3 100.0 
77 9.1 
35.9 45.5 
28.2 27.3 
12.8 54.5 
0.0 36.4 
35.9 45.5 
17.9 0.0 
15.4 100.0 
64.1 100.0 
87.2 100.0 
89.7 100.0 
17.9 63.6 
0.0 36.4 
0.0 45.5 
0.0 36.4 
12.8 18.2 
23.1 90.9 
0.0 818 
23.1 72.7 
2.6 45.5 
12.8 18.2 
0.0 36.4 
0.0 27.3 
2.6 36.4 
0.0 100.0 
97.4 90.9 
17.9 100.0 
10.3 36.4 
28.2 72.7 
5.1 54.5 
30.8 100.0 
100.0 100.0 
12.8 36.4 
10.3 54.5 
84.6 54.5 
51.3 72.7 
38.5 63.6 
48.7 54.5 
10.3 72.7 
0.0 72.7 
87.2 9.1 
7.7 81.8 
0.0 54.5 
38.5 18.2 
87.2 72.7 


89,7 81.8 
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Per Cent of Schools* 
Junior High Senior High 











Schools Schools 

(Grades (Grades 

Title of Periodical 7, 8, 9) 10, 11, 12) 
Betemniney Thaler OE Liter tere nanan ncn snsscsceecnevenceesnsnenncescsnsoces 5.1 33.3 
einstein cinpnicenanibiane 69.2 69.2 
EES AES CC 2.6 28.2 
NC ee ae oe 11.1 20.5 
a | s sclassbvessbiiiidinbonsiadachimich 1.7 20.5 
School Science and Mathematics .........0.............c.ccccscccccccsscscsesseee 0.9 10.3 
EE ERE REDS DSSS eae eee ee 0.0 15.4 
EE ea eT 42.7 92.3 
EE Ce ee 0.0 15.4 
ETE ERGY ELAR eT ae 7.7 51.3 
A ea ee ee 0.9 0.0 
LL ED acyl i ia Pa 2.6 7.7 
Tac ai caesarean 4.3 59.0 
I ria na cmaiicinnesincouliioniid 10.3 64.1 
EET Te ee TO 3.4 30.8 
halal ast canbibvethiennapeceuncnha 48.7 79.5 
i label Sniascbiasciboaiohll 36.8 48.7 
ESSERE ESS RE et Sete ne aoe Ee Nee 14.5 35.9 
ii cae 0.0 10.3 
LITT TRI RR TREE 0.0 5.1 

PERIODICAL INDEXES 

I al lee catelitaledsamninliaiods 0.0 0.0 
EEE EE aE TT oe CT 0.0 0.0 
En ae EY ny eee ea 0.0 0.0 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature i er aes 59.8 97.4 





ADDITIONAL PERIODICALS NOT INCLUDED IN CHECE-LIST® 


SNS ERE ae EEL 6.0 2.6 
I a iesslnetsealnrtiabndinnione 6.0 10.0 
I nies anilinlom ean 2.6 13.0 
Better Homes and Gardens ................ itl a acc aacapmceuiniile 6.0 0.0 
EEE AEE ee 29.1 2.6 
Child Life ...... LE Nh RO SY a ee ee ee ere ee 13.7 0.0 
ac arlntesig aemmneictlle 3.4 7.5 
TE A 20.5 10.0 
a 0.9 2.6 
I a aul ells 5.1 2.6 
SESE LS RNA SRS Nee Pee ee er ae 6.0 12.8 
LTT A ce ERE Re On ae eR 6.8 2.6 
EE RES Se ee Pee ae ee 1.7 0.0 
TTI AT TT 9.4 0.0 
EE ee ae ee een 0.9 0.0 
SE Ee eee Se ena 0.0 2.6 
a ahs haimeneneiennenddninenenmnmenniemntt 11.1 2.6 
TE Ee 38.5 23.1 
ee OE LOE 1.7 0.0 
TEE TT 0.9 5.1 
| asianiecasmensibbnbniiebieoenin aul 17.9 Ta 
I sects cssinictanlsbsaniemelnllle 8.5 la 
NEES EES Sa LZ 0.0 
ES SE EASE SE SS oe Sa on ee 35.0 0.0 
Werlf’s Work ............................- OES eT Ay RE ee 2.6 2.6 


5 Includes only those additional periodicals reported by ten or more librarians, 





College 
(Grades 

13, 14) 
90.9 
18.2 
90.9 
36.4 
36.4 
45.5 
100.0 























The Recent Literature on 
School Libraries 41, arcane v. cone 


SURVEY of the professional lit- 
erature for 1937 leads one to the 


conclusion that the school library has’ 


entered a period of experimentation 
and evaluation. There is an increased 
emphasis upon the relation of the 
school library to the new methods of 
instruction and the importance of in- 
creased coOperation between librarians 
and classroom teachers in making use 
of its services. 

Only three books have been pub- 
lished in this field during 1937, but 
practically all the articles available in 
periodicals are important. This ma- 
terial may be divided into four general 
divisions, which reflect the trend of 
present library practice. 


Relation of the Library to the Cur- 
riculum. 


“A school library, no matter how ex- 
pert the librarian, can be only as good 
as the rank and file of the teachers of 
that school.” This statement reflects 
the attitude of the authors of most of 
the material on the school library now 
appearing in educational publications, 
whether they be administrators, teach- 
ers, or librarians—and the emphasis is 
rather significant. 


For years past, the school library has 
been considered important for its cul- 
tural value, as was frequently ex- 
pressed in such phrases as “the heart 
of the school,” “custodian of the herit- 
age of the past,” and so on. But now 
it is being considered rather as a teach- 
ing department, or, as one librarian 
puts it, “‘a laboratory where students 
may practice thinking and develop ef- 





q Here is the first of the “Journal's” 
new bibliography-reviews. Each fu- 
ture symposium will be accompanied 
by a similar survey of the newer 
books and periodicals which will be 
of real help to anyone interested in 
following up the symposium topic. 
Not the least valuable part of this 
new feature will be the author's per- 
sonal evaluation of the material avail- 
able, for the review-bibliography is to 
be more than a mere listing of books 
and in each case is to be prepared by 
someone who knows the field in ques- 
tion. 

Miss Girdner is librarian of the 
Galileo High School, San Francisco, 
where she has been since 1927. Dur- 
ing this time, also, she has served on 
the San Jose State College staff dur- 
ing seven summer sessions. Before 
going to Galileo, she had library ex- 
perience in Commerce High School, 
San Francisco, in Pasadena Junior 
College, in Palo Alto Union High 
School, in a city and a county library, 
and in the California State Library. 





fective methods of work” while inte- 
grating with their own practical expe- 
rience the experiences of other peoples 
and other times as found in books. 
Thus, educators have come to the re- 
alization that the kind of a library each 
school must have will be determined by 
the curriculum and that, to be success- 
ful, it must represent the combined best 
efforts of teachers, librarians, and 
students. 

Among the important references 
dealing with the relation of the library 
to the curriculum are the following : 
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Aldrich, Grace L., and Flemming, Cecile 
White, “A Library in Action in a Modern 
School.” Teachers College Record 38 :389- 
404. February, 1937. 

The most important and stimulating 
statement of the objectives of a modern 
school library, written as the report of a 
subcommittee on study habits and skills for 
the Progressive Education Commission on 
the Relation of School and College. 

Dix, L. H., “The Library in the Modern 
High School.” Library Journal 62 :447-450. 
June 1, 1937. 

The librarian as a teacher. 

Haas, Mary, “The Library and the Modern 
Spirit.” High Points 19:58-61. June, 1937. 

Specific suggestions for an adequate 
book collection. 

Horton, Marion, “Teacher Librarian Co- 
operation.” American Library Association 
Bulletin 31 :336-339. June, 1937. 

Excellent and practical statement, giv- 
ing specific examples of good codperation. 

Lathrop, Edith A., “Library Service for the 
High School of Today.” Secondary Edu- 
cation 6:61-63. March, 1937. 

The library in relation to modern trends 
of secondary education. 

McAnally, Arthur M., and Skelton, Alan G., 
“Effective Use of the School Library.” 
Library Journal 62:699. September 15, 
1937. 

Opportunities for codperation between 
teachers and librarians. 

McCrea, Mary H., and others, The Signifi- 
cance of the School Library: An Aid for 
Speakers and Writers. American Library 
Association, 1937; 40 pages. 

A collection of quotations on the school 
library. 

Spinning, James M., “Putting Parnassus on 
Wheels.” School Executive 57 :14-15, 43. 
September, 1937. 


A superintendent discusses the function 
of the school library. 
Teaching the Use of Books and 
Libraries. 


Librarians realize that teaching the 
use of books and libraries is the most 
important function of the modern 
school library, and they know that they 
can not carry it out alone. Teachers 
must be taught how to make the great- 
est use of the materials of instruction, 
books, periodicals, maps, charts, visual 
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their classrooms into work rooms 
rather than recitation rooms. Actual 
instruction of students in the use of the 
library has developed in two distinct 
directions : elementary and junior high 
libraries are devoting themselves to the 
formal lessons in which they give chil- 
dren practice in reading and finding 
material, while the senior high schools 
and junior colleges are concerning 
themselves with orientation courses and 
incidental teaching as it arises out of 
classroom situations. 

Herron, Miriam, “Enriching the Library 
Lesson.” Wilson Bulletin 12 :128-130. Octo- 
ber, 1937. 

A very useful bibliography of supple- 
mentary and illustrative material. 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 
and the American Library Association, 
Joint Committee of, How Shall We Edu- 
cate Teachers and Librarians for Library 
Service in the School? Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 

Findings suggestive of the fundamental 
principles underlying teacher-librarian co- 
operation in making library use an integral 
part of modern education method. 

Ingles, May, and McCague, Anna, Teaching 
the Use of Books and Libraries. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1937. 

A new edition of this standard aid, thor- 
oughly revised and rewritten by Anna 
McCague. It is now a general teachers’ 
manual for library instruction and may be 
used without reference to another text. 


The Library and Its Relation to the 
Reading Program. 

The library has an important place 
in the social adjustment of the student 
as it offers him a laboratory where he 
may gain an appreciation of the rich- 
ness of his cultural heritage as repre- 
sented in books, as well as in giving 
him an opportunity to know the library 
as a resource for the use of leisure 
time. This emphasis on reading for 
pleasure has been expressed in such 
Book Week slogans as “Reading for 
Fun,” and “Reading, the Magic High- 
way to Adventure.” Some of the bet- 
ter 1937 references on this topic in- 


aids, and so forth, if they are to make clude: 




















THE RECENT LITERATURE ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Batchelder, Mildred L., “A Popular School 
Library Display.” American Library Asso- 
ciation Bulletin 31:215-218. April, 1937. 

Suggestions for presenting books. 


Fletcher, Laura E., “‘Codperation of the 
School Library with the Guidance Depart- 
ment.” Wilson Bulletin 11 :537-538. April, 
1937. 

A practical experiment in correlating the 
work of the guidance department and the 
library. 

Punke, Harold H., “Sociological Factors in 


the Leisure-Time Reading of High School. 


Students.” Library Quarterly 7 :332-342. 
July, 1937. 

A comparative study of leisure-time 
reading done in twenty-two high schools 
in Georgia and Illinois. 

Rainey, Homer P., “How Can Libraries Help 
to Meet the Needs of Youth?” American 
Library Association Bulletin 31 :406-414. 
July, 1937. 

A study of leisure-time activities show- 
ing the opportunity for library service. 


Evaluation of the Library and Its 
Services. 

As educators have become more 
aware of the value of the library in the 
modern school, more attention has been 
directed toward the evaluation of these 
services, and there is added emphasis 
on the objective study of book collec- 
tions, periodicals, and various services. 
Some of these studies may be used as 
measuring sticks which will be useful 
to librarians as well as administrators 
in checking the efficiency of their own 
libraries. 

Belknap, Sally, “A School Librarian’s Test 


for Principals and Superintendents.” Wéil- 
son Bulletin 12 :96-98. October, 1937. 


An interesting suggestion for the meas- 
urement of administrative support. 


Cutter, Annie Spencer, “Measurements in 
School Library Service.” American Li- 
brary Association Bulletin 31 :60-64. Feb- 
ruary, 1937. 

A provocative and stimulating presenta- 
tion of the problem. 

Eells, Walter Crosby, “Evaluation of Peri- 
odical Collections of Secondary School 
Libraries.” Wilson Bulletin 12:150-153. 
October, 1937. 

The periodical collection as a measure of 
the excellence of the library. 
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Eells, Walter Crosby, “Scale for Evaluation 
of Periodicals in Secondary School Li- 
braries.” Wilson Bulletin 11 :668-673. June, 
1937. 

A scale for checking the value of 127 
magazines according to the experience of 
200 selected librarians. 

Elder, Vera, “Budgets for School Libraries.” 
American Library Association Bulletin 31: 
14-20. January, 1937. 

Description of a study made by the 
School Librarians’ Association of New 
York. 

Lester, Robert M., “The Development of 
Junior College Libraries.” Junior College 
Journal 8:3-9. October, 1937. 

A concise statement of junior college 
library standards. 

Mohrhardt, Foster E., comp., A List of 
Books for Junior College Libraries. Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1937; 378 pages. 

A list of about 5,300 books, limited to 
those in print, compiled for the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York Advisory Group 
of Junior College Libraries. It is impor- 
tant in that it offers a measuring stick for 
all junior colleges to check their holdings, 
as well as providing a buying list for col- 
leges wishing to organize a balanced book 
collection. The choice of books to be in- 
cluded has been influenced by a study of the 
subjects being taught in junior colleges 
throughout the country. 

Whitmer, Eleanor M., “School Library 
Studies and Research.” Library Quarterly 
6 :382-404. October, 1936. 

A selected bibliography on the school 
library, and a list of ten research areas 
suggested as fields of investigation. 


‘T= happiest result of the consid- 
eration of this literature on school 
libraries comes from the detection of a 
new note which seems to express the 
present attitude of librarians. It is too 
faint to be called an aggressive atti- 
tude, but the signs seem to show that 
many who believe in the school library, 
and who are interested in its future as 
a necessary agent in developing the new 
curriculum, are in a questioning mood 
and seem to be demanding a more ob- 
jective attitude toward its function. If 
this is the case it is significant, for when 
a period devoted to evaluation is ush- 
ered in it would seem that the pioneer 
days are over. 








A Community Project in 
Character Training «1 c.1 woovaurr 


HE year 1937 marks the inaugura- 

tion in the Adult Department of 
the Long Beach City Schools, of a 
course in character and personality de- 
velopment, designed for the training of 
Sunday School teachers. The course is 
offered in three divisions—for elemen- 
tary teachers, for secondary teachers, 
and for teachers of'adult classes. Each 
division is headed by an experienced 
and trained director. These directors 
have developed their offerings around 
the problems and expressed needs of 
the 150 Sunday School teachers who 
have enrolled. 

Beginning with succinct studies of 
the nature of the learner at the various 
levels, the lessons have in turn dealt 
with learning; the materials to be 
learned ; their organization on problem 
and project bases; modern methods of 
teaching based on classroom activities ; 
special techniques such as story telling, 
panel discussions, and group study ; the 
qualifications of good teachers ; the or- 
ganization of the Sunday School as a 
whole ; assemblies ; revision of curricu- 
lar offerings in terms of modern psy- 
chology and pedagogy; and other up- 
to-date topics. 

All three divisions of the course have 
been developed around class and panel 
discussions. From five to ten persons 
are on each of the three panels each 
night and all take part fully and freely. 

All of the character developing agen- 
cies of the community have been drawn 
upon for the full measure of the con- 
tributions they could offer. Represent- 
atives from these various agencies have 
been asked to participate, not only for 
the very valuable contributions they 
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¢ The project in character training at 
Long Beach is particularly interest- 
ing because it demonstrates how the 
school can mobilize the entire com- 
munity to work with it. Most of us 
are agreed that our schools must 
abandon their cloister-like position 
and establish ties with other insti- 
tutions and individuals in the com- 
munity. Mr. Woodruff, in the ac- 
companying article, tells how Long 
Beach has gone about doing this 
very thing. 

Mr. Woodruff has been supervisor 
of secondary education in Long 
Beach for the past six years. Before 
assuming his present position, he 
was dean of the Long Beach Junior 
College for three years. During this 
time he has also been serving as 
professor in the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of Colorado 
Summer Session. Prior to coming to 
Long Beach, he was state high school 
inspector in Oklahoma. 





were able to make, but definitely to 
bring together all character- forming 
groups as a means of unifying com- 
munity efforts at improving the moral 
tone of the city and the character of 
its youth. All have responded without 
fail to the calls made upon them. All 
have made valuable contributions to the 
deliberations and studies of the three 
groups. 

Examples of the contributions made 
by the various participants will demon- 
strate the extent and worth of their 
presentations. 

On the night that classroom teachers 
demonstrated up-to-date classroom ac- 




















A COMMUNITY PROJECT IN CHARACTER TRAINING 


tivity methods, the Boy Scout repre- 
sentative clearly explained the activity 
program long in vogue in the Scout or- 
ganization. Both the public school 
teachers and the Scout representative 
pointed out clearly, from their own ex- 
periences, the possibilities of like pro- 
grams in the Sunday School. At the 
end of the two-hour demonstration and 
discussion, all three agencies — public 


schools, Sunday Schools, and Boy. 


Scouts—took on new dignity and worth 
in the eyes of all present. New oppor- 
tunities for coOperative endeavor were 
opened to all of them. New possibili- 
ties for concerted effort in improving 
the environment of the children of the 
city were brought forth. New ways of 
helping the children of the city to over- 
come influences deterrent to good char- 
acter development were discovered. 

When the technique of story-telling 
as a teaching device was to be de- 
veloped, the panel for the demonstra- 
tions and discussions was made up of 
four public school teachers and four 
members of the staff of the city library. 
Each member of the panel told a Bible 
story, explained the techniques used, 
and answered questions from the group 
taking the course. And at the end of 
the period, each group which partici- 
pated in this process of developing a 
lesson on story telling and its tech- 
niques had achieved a new respect for 
the others. 

When the qualifications for a good 
Sunday School teacher were discussed, 
six Sunday School superintendents 
composed the panel. Each presented in 
a few minutes his ideas as to the kind 
of person needed, the kind of training 
this person should have, and the out- 
comes he expected from the classes. 
This presentation alone gave these men 
new insight into the general Sunday 
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School problems of the city, new under- 
standings of the ways and means being 
used by others, new appreciations of 
his own shortcomings and achieve- 
ments, and new vision for the future. 
In addition, each saw more clearly than 
ever before the values to be derived 
from a trained staff of teachers. Lastly, 
all gained a new insight into the ways 
in which teachers can be improved in 
service. 


Or ICERS whose duty it is to deal 
with delinquents, ministers from 
participating churches, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. officials, interested busi- 
ness and professional men and women 
of all shades of religious belief have 
given gladly whenever they had a con- 
tribution to make. 

By united effort, by the ignoring of 
doctrinal differences through common 
consent, and by a generous giving of 
time, the best minds of the community 
have joined to bring the Sunday School 
in step with all of the other character- 
building agencies of this town. The 
schools have given of their best trained 
teachers to offer modern practices and 
techniques to a group in need of up-to- 
date methodology. The allied agencies 
have made their several contributions. 
All have profited. 

In the Adult Education class for the 
training of Sunday School teachers, 
built on the panel and forum discus- 
sion plan, augmented by ample demon- 
strations, Long Beach has found an 
agency not only for instruction, but 
also for invaluable codrdination of its 
varied character-building agencies and 
its far-flung groups of citizens inter- 
ested in an even better citizenry. 

In its pioneer stages of growth, the 
plan promises a rich future of ever- 
increasing power and worth. 








Some Features of the Modern 


High School 


HE present century has witnessed 

a renaissance in educational think- 
ing and practice. It has been character- 
ized not so much by the discovery of 
anything new as by the re-discovery 
and reinterpretation of many of the old 
masters. Plato, Comenius, Rousseau, 
Herbart, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and others 
have been revived and rescrutinized, 
and the process has led to the recog- 
nition of many phases of these men’s 
philosophies which had been overlooked 
or neglected. Group regimentation, the 
assignment, the recitation, pupil-teacher 
relationship, the petty-fact fetish, test- 
ing, compartmentalized subject matter, 
the fear drive behind instruction, and 
many other old theories and practices, 
long regarded as fixed, have been sub- 
jected to a rigorous reéxamination. As 
a consequence, this widespread clinical 
analysis of fundamentals has had much 
to do with the trends and tendencies in 
the modern, progressive senior high 
school in America. 


HAT are some of the features 

of this present-day high school, 
and what sort of thinking is blue- 
printing its plan and erecting its frame- 
work? These and many other questions 
are challenging all those connected with 
secondary education today. And they 
can best be answered, perhaps, by pre- 
senting the modern school’s basic edu- 
cational philosophy, its conception of so- 
ciety, its attitude toward social change, 
its treatment of the individual, its 
position and function in the realm of 
instruction, its form of instructional 
organization, its policy of administra- 
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4 By F. MELVYN LAWSON 





q This discussion of trends and ten- 
dencies in the modern, progressive 
senior high school is an excellent 
summary of the changes being ef- 
fected by the present educational 
renaissance and the accompanying 
examination of old and accepted 
practices. 

Mr. Lawson, who contributes this 
carefully thought out statement, is 
vice-principal in charge of instruc- 
tion at the Sacramento Senior High 
School. Prior to his advancement to 
this position last year, he had served 
for seven years as counselor and 
teacher of the social studies in the 
same school. 





tive control, and its program of per- 
sonnel improvement. 


Basic Educational Philosophy.— 
Philosophically speaking, the school 
conceives education to be something 
more than mere mental discipline, some- 
thing more than the acquisition of 
knowledge and information, and more 
than preparation for life. Reduced to 
its skeletonized substance, it views edu- 
cation as the liberation and development 
of human personality, and it sees every- 
thing in the light of its contribution to 
the realization of this end. Such a view 
makes it necessary for the school to 
have as its primary objectives the elimi- 
nation of inhibitions, the resolving of 
tensions, and the provision for construc- 
tive individual and social expression. 
Such goals mean that the school must 
rededicate itself to the task of guiding 
human growth—physically, mentally, 
and spiritually. 




















SOME FEATURES OF THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 


Conception of Contemporary Society. 
Modern society, the school holds, is 
not a conglomeration of isolated, seg- 
mented, disconnected units, all living 
and working in a disjointed, compart- 
mentalized fashion. On the contrary, 
it is a gigantic organism composed 
of multitudinous, interdependent mem- 
bers, which of necessity must function 
harmoniously together or destroy both 


themselves and the greater body they. 


make up. In addition, there is the recog- 
nition that modern society is not only 
the product of a great change over the 
societal arrangements of a relatively 
few years ago, but that it is also in 
the process-of rapid change. Thus, the 
new social organism that exists today 
is not merely different from the old one 
in degree, but it is different in kind. 
The implications of this conception pre- 
sent the greatest challenge to educators 
at the moment. 

Attitude Toward Social Change.— 
The modern high school is committed 
to the belief that change is not pro- 
duced by any set of mysterious forces 
operating in a vacuum but is the result 
of the activities and decisions of men. 
Upon this basis, it holds that if social, 
economic, and political maladjustments 
are produced by human beings, it is 
possible by the same agencies to bring 
about adequate reformation and re- 
construction. All that is necessary is 
for people to understand the nature of 
the society in which they live and to 
recognize the forces which they them- 
selves generate. Once this is done, 
people will be able to direct those forces 
toward building the kind of social ar- 
rangements they desire. Likewise, the 
progressive high school realizes the in- 
evitability of change, and it is attempt- 
ing to prepare its students to meet new 
conditions and situations intelligently 
and understandingly. In order to do 
this, it is forced to build more and more 
of its course of study offerings around 
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the organization and evolution of so- 
ciety and to keep its students constantly 
in touch with the problems and prac- 
tices of everyday life. 

Treatment of the Individual_—The 
high school of today recognizes and 
makes provision for individual differ- 
ences. Modern scientific investigation 
in the fields of biology, anthropology, 
sociology, and psychology have proved 
the existence of such variations beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, and the new 
education has placed its superstructure 
squarely upon this foundation of fact. 
In facing the problems of human differ- 
ences, the school does not hold that the 
slower student is by nature predestined 
to live his life in a caste of inferiors, 
but it contends that the educational 
offerings for such a student must be 
suited to his needs at the moment in 
which he enters the school. In short, 
it is felt that meeting the student “where 
he is,” wherever that happens to be, is 
the first prerequisite for his educational 
progress. Consequently, a differenti- 
ated curricular program is necessary 
to obtain the maximum educational 
results. 

Position and Function in the Realm 
of Instruction—Flanked as it is on 
either side by two relatively new insti- 
tutions, the junior high and the junior 
college, not to mention its traditional 
relationship with the elementary school 
and the university, the senior high has 
been forced more frequently than ever 
before to take educational measure- 
ments and soundings in order to deter- 
mine what areas of experience it should 
explore intensively and which ones it 
should leave to other agencies. The re- 
sult has been to limit the overlapping 
in function and to reduce the dupli- 
cation of effort which is bound to exist 
among so many institutions dedicated 
to the common task of education. Out 
of it all is emerging a senior high school 
that is placing more and more empha- 
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sis upon the development of social 
understandings and cultural appreci- 
ations and less and less upon technical 
and specific vocational training. The 
latter is definitely moving on to higher 
levels in the educational set-up or into 
the special schools of various kinds. 


Form of instructional organization. 
For many years senior high schools 
have been organized and administered 
on a departmental basis. The result too 
often has been that teachers and stu- 
dents alike have come to think of the 
school in terms of water-tight, seem- 
ingly unrelated bodies of subject mat- 
ter. In fact, it is not unusual in many 
of our secondary schools to find an all 
too large proportion of teachers and 
administrators living, in their educa- 
tional thinking, upon veritable depart- 
mental “planets,” whose fixed orbits 
make it impossible for their inhabi- 
tants to become familiar with, or very 
much concerned about, what is taking 


place on other similar educational 
“bodies.” 


With the development of new type 
courses and activities, whose aims are 
primarily to use subject matter as 
means to ends, however, it is becoming 
more and more apparent that the old 
departmental conception of high school 
organization is inadequate and must be 
replaced by some form of organization 
which lends itself more readily to the 
achievement of modern educational ob- 
jectives. For example, such courses as 
Orientation, Consumer Education, So- 
cial Living, and Traffic Control, to 
mention only a few, present a host of 
real problems to any modern educator 
who attempts to place them effectively 
in the old type departmental molds. 

Hence, the new senior high school 
appears to be headed for a revamping 
along this line. What form it finally 
will assume cannot be predicted ac- 
curately here. But it appears likely 


that instead of ten or twelve relatively 
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independent subject matter depart- 
ments, its internal organization will be 
built around possibly five or six major 
areas of activity which should be en- 
gaged in, to some extent, by every stu- 
dent before he is sent out with the 
stamp of the school’s approval upon 
him. The movement toward this new 
type set-up is slow, but it is definitely 
discernible. | 

Policy or Administratwe Control.— 
The new high school is adopting the 
principles of democracy not only in 
outward form but also in internal prac- 
tice. What shall be taught, how shall 
it be taught, and for what purpose shall 
it be taught—these are all questions that 
are being subjected with increasing 
regularity to the group thinking of 
teachers, students, parents, and ad- 
ministrators alike. And the results of 
such considerations are being put into 
operation on a scale not deemed possi- 
ble by the most optimistic even a few 
years ago. Thus the high school of to- 
day is moving away from a control 
based upon administrative ukase to a 
control founded upon mutual under- 
standing and collective responsibility 
on the part of the entire school and com- 
munity. Democracy has finally invaded 
that last great stronghold of educational 
autocracy, “the office,” and the Ameri- 
can high school, for the first time in its 
history, is preparing to live democracy 
as well as to teach it. 

Improvement of Personnel. — The 
secondary schools of America have 
long required special training for those 
who would direct the learning ac- 
tivities of adolescents, but today the 
amount of training demanded is 
greater than ever. Broader and more 
comprehensive courses of study are 
being prescribed in the teacher-training 
institutions throughout the country, and 
a greater variety of educational experi- 
ences is being offered on the college 
level. 
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Nevertheless, collegiate training, 
however commendable it may be, is no 
longer considered sufficient for the 
tasks at hand. In fact, it is only a begin- 
ning. Today individual improvement 
has become an integral part of the pro- 
gressive high school teacher’s daily 
work, and no well organized modern 
high school is without some program 
of professional growth for its faculty. 


Such programs of personal improve-. 


ment may be organized and measured 
in terms of graduate study, experi- 
mental work on the job, research and 
writing, travel, and various other types 
of experience. 


T is along these lines that the con- 

temporary American high school is 
moving. To say that it has arrived, bag 
and baggage, would be to utter an obvi- 
ous untruth, but that it is headed in the 
directions indicated there can be little 
doubt. The near future will unquestion- 
ably witness a tremendous struggle be- 
tween the forces which seek to acceler- 
ate this movement and those which seek 
to retard it. The speed of the movement 


will be determined by the interaction of 
these forces. 

The major retarding force in this 
struggle is that of tradition. Tradition, 
as always, is the mother of tradition, 
and it still seeks to preserve the relation- 
ship. Its powers of self-preservation 
are unquestionably strong, and it can 
be counted upon to utilize those powers 
to the utmost. H. G. Wells has aptly 
remarked that civilization is a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe. He 
might have added that education, in 
turn, is a race between tradition and 
discovery. The former has a head start 
in any age, but today there is consider- 
able evidence to prove that the latter is 
lengthening its stride and quickening 
its pace. 

The signs do not give cause for un- 
due pessimism. An increasing number 
of teachers, administrators, and laymen 
are facing the problems before them 
in the educational field, and the fact that 
a large number of senior high schools 
have undergone an almost unbelievable 
transformation in the past ten years is 
eloquent testimony of the steps being 
taken in the direction of new goals. 








Southern Junior Colleges Hold Fall Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Southern California Junior College Association was 
held at Glendale Junior College on Saturday, October 16. The attendance at the 
meeting exceeded that of any previous meeting, more than 550 persons attending 
the various section meetings which were conducted by all departments repre- 
sented in the junior colleges of the south. 


Dr. Russell M. Story, president of Claremont Colleges, delivered the general 
address of the meeting at the luncheon which was held in the dining room of the 
Tuesday Afternoon Club House, Glendale. His address, “What Next in Civic 
Education?” covered three general topics: (1) The Objectives from the Gen- 
eral Group Angle; (2) What Have We in Civic Education; and (3) What Next 
in Civic Education? 


“Society is constantly changing,” he said, “but with it there is a tendency on 
the part of school people, and others, to screen off the individual from these 
forces. Every effort should be made to acquire an awareness of the changes, 
and ’tis sad if we are not sensitive to the forces that are making the changes!” 








The Junior High Schools of 


California 


HAT are the junior high schools 

in California like? This is the 
question which often comes to the 
writer in the course of his discussion 
of the growth and present status of the 
junior high schools. For an answer to 
this question there is no single refer- 
ence or even a group of references to 
which the student can be sent. This has 
made it necessary for the present writer 
to go directly to the schools themselves 
for many of the facts that are needed, 
this being done by means of a question- 
naire which contained items rarely dis- 
cussed in textbooks or educational 
magazines and not treated in state 
reports. 


HERE are, in the State of Cali- 

fornia, about one hundred and sev- 
enty junior high schools or junior high 
school divisions of a junior-senior high 
school. Of these, roughly three-fourths, 
or 125, are what are designated as 
separate junior high schools. These 
are three-year schools embracing the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. They 
are housed in separate buildings, ad- 
ministered by their own official staff, 
have their own course of study, and are 
taught by their own teachers. 

Since they alone represent the true 
junior high schools, the description to 
follow refers essentially to them al- 
though much of what will be said is 
characteristic of all junior high schools. 

Enrollment in the Schools. Enroll- 
ment in the individual schools ranges 
from sixty-five in the smallest school 
to over 2,380 in the largest. The median 
school has an enrollment of about eight 
hundred and sixty pupils, and the inter- 
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4 By CHARLES L. JACOBS 





q In his teaching of education while 
an associate professor at the Univer- 
sity of California and at Santa Bar- 
bara State College where he has 
been dean of the upper division and 
head of the Education Department 
since 1921, Dr. Jacobs has constantly 
been faced with the question, “What 
is the nature of the junior high schools 
in California.” To provide a satisfac- 
tory answer, he has had to make the 
study which is reported briefly in the 
present article and which was de- 
scribed in more detail before the 
California Educational Research As- 
sociation last April. 

Dr. Jacobs, before entering univer- 
aity teaching, served as teacher or su- 
pervisor in the elementary schools of 
Indianapolis, Philadelphia, San Jose, 
and San Francisco. 





quartile range is roughly from five hun- 
dred and fifty to one thousand and fifty. 

By size in terms of enrollment, the 
schools divide into pupil-population 
groups as follows: 


slightly over 3 per cent have less 
. than 100 pupils 
about 20 per cent have from 100 to 
499 pupils 
B—nearly 39 per cent have from 500 to 
999 pupils 
C—close to 22 per cent have from 1,000 to 
1,499 pupils 
nearly 14 per cent have from 1,500 
to 2,000 pupils 


slightly over 2 per cent have over 
2,000 pupils 
The 23 per cent having an enrollment 
of less than 500 will hereafter be known 
as Group A, the 20 per cent with an 
enrollment of from 500 to 999 as 
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Group B, the 39 per cent with 1,000 
to 1,499 as Group C, and the remaining 
16 per cent as Group D. 


Teachers per school. There are, on 
the average, sixteen teachers per school 
in Group A schools, thirty-one teachers 
in Group B, forty-seven teachers in 
Group C, and sixty teachers in Group 
D. What the situation is with respect 
to the average number of teachers per 
school in the different groups may fur- 
ther be genalized by pointing out that 
the interquartile range for Group A is 
sixteen to eighteen, for Group B is 
twenty-six to thirty-six, for Group C 
is forty-three to fifty-three, and for 
Group D is fifty-seven to sixty-two. 
The numbers per school on the whole 
range from about ten to seventy. 


Size of Classes. The number of 
pupils per class seems to be fairly con- 
stant, on the average, for all groups. 
This constant is twenty-eight. There 
is, however, a tendency for the larger 
school to have slightly larger classes. 
The smaller schools tend to average 
about twenty-four pupils per class, 
whereas the larger schools range around 
thirty pupils per class. The extreme 
range in a normal sized class is from 
seventeen to thirty-three. 


Subject Fields. For convenience in 
disclosing what emphasis is given to 
the various branches of school work, 
the several subjects are classified under 
four major heads. These heads are 
Academic, Practical Arts, Fine Arts, 
and Physical Education. The classifica- 
tion, Academic, is used to embrace the 
school subjects often called the 
“solids,” namely, mathematics, natural 
sciences, social sciences, language, and 
the like. Practical Arts is used to in- 
clude all forms of industrial arts, agri- 
culture, and home economics. The term 
Fine Arts is made to comprehend all 
forms of music and graphic represen- 
tation. Physical Education embraces 
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all work pertaining to bodily exercise 
and health development. 

All of the pupil-population groups 
show a striking similarity in the amount 
of emphasis given to each of the subject 
divisions. In each group, and therefore 
in all of the groups, about 64 per cent 
of the teachers give instruction in the 
academic subjects, 16 per cent give 
instruction in the practical arts, 11 per 
cent in the fine arts, and 9 per cent in 
physical education. 


Curriculum Revision. The junior 
high schools are engaged in consider- 
able curriculum revision. Just what 
the character of the revision shall be is 
determined by variously constituted 
bodies of individuals. These bodies are 
composed of various combinations of 
grade teachers, subject teachers, cen- 
tral committees, administration, and 
curriculum division representatives. 
The general tendency in the smallest 
schools is for the faculty as a whole, or 
at least a part of it, to take the responsi- 
bility of proposing changes. In the 
largest schools, on the other hand, it 
is chiefly the curriculum division of 
the school system that designates the 
changes to be made. Taking the schools 
as a whole, the type of agency most 
frequently mentioned as the body re- 
sponsible for determining curriculum 
revision is one composed of selected 
teachers working in cooperation with 
school administrations. 

Subject Fusion. The revision is, in 
many cases, in the nature of fusion. 
Fully three-quarters of the schools 
practice, in one form or another, fusion 
of subject-matter. The trend toward 
this practice exists more largely in the 
larger schools than in the smaller. By 
far the most outstanding combination 
of subjects is that of English and social 
science. This combination is found in 
over one-half of the schools that have 
fusion. But there are, also, other com- 
binations with each of these subjects. 
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Thus, English is integrated with art, 
with music, with physical science, and 
with physical education. Social science 
is integrated with mathematics, with 
public speaking, with physical educa- 
tion, with art, and with physical science. 
Then, too, there are such subject com- 
binations as art and music, shop and 
home economics, language and home 
economics, and mathematics and busi- 
ness. In all, except in a very few cases, 
the integration is of two subjects only. 
In the few cases where more than two 
subjects are integrated, only one addi- 
tional subject is included in the com- 
bination. 

Daily Periods. The daily time sched- 
ule is widely different among the vari- 
ous schools. The difference is found 
both in number of periods per day and 
in the length of the period. The num- 
ber of periods varies from five per day 
to eight. Six periods is by far the most 
popular. Nearly three-fourths of the 
schools employ six. The range in length 
of period is from thirty-five minutes 
per period to sixty minutes. The most 
common length is fifty-five minutes, 
though very close to this in frequency 
is the fifty minute period. Over four- 
fifths of the schools employ one or the 
other of these lengths. 


Computation on the basis of length 
of the period and the number of periods 
per day shows that there is considerable 
difference in the length of the day used 
by various schools. The length ranges 
from 275 minutes per day to 440 min- 
utes. It thus appears that the school 
which is in session the longer time 
actually has a school day 40 per cent 
greater than the school employing the 
shorter session. Over three-fifths of 
the schools employ a 300 to 330 minute 
day. The school day of six periods 
each of fifty or fifty-five minutes in 
length may thus be said to be character- 
istic of the schools of the typical sepa- 
rate three-year junior high schooi. 
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Health Provisions. Two matters of 
special investigation with respect to 
health provisions were opportunity for 
physical exercise and the medical 
service. 


In connection with the former it is 
found that only 67 per cent of the 
schools have a gymnasium. The larger 
schools are only 50 per cent more 
favored in this matter than the smaller 
schools. The presence of a gymnasium, 
however, does not insure sufficient pro- 
vision for health. This is evidenced by 
the difference in the amount of gym- 
nasium floor space. The range is from 
1,200 square feet to 9,200 square feet. 
Evidently, then, the larger gymnasium 
floor is almost eight times as great as 
the smallest. The median size gym- 
nasium is approximately sixty feet 
wide by eighty feet long, giving a floor 
area of 4,800 square feet. Of the 
schools having a gymnasium, 89 per 
cent house it in a separate building. 
The remaining schools use other fa- 
cilities for this purpose. One-half of 
these report the use of a basement. 

A little over a third of the schools 
which have no gymnasium use a play- 
ground as a substitute. Schools which 
have a playground use it at various 
times. Over 90 per cent of the schools 
use the playground during school. Over 
80 per cent of them keep it open after 
school. Nearly 75 per cent use it dur- 
ing the noon period, and only 35 per 
cent keep it open on Saturday. It is 
obvious from the per cents just given 
that most of the schools keep the play- 
ground in use more than just during 
some one of the periods enumerated 
above. Nearly 40 per cent of the 


schools keep their playgrounds open 
not only during school hours and at 
noon but also after school. Thirty per 
cent open it also for use on Saturday. 
This situation is about equally true for 
each of the school groups. 

The health and playground super- 
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vision situation is as follows: Three- 
fourths of the schools furnish what 
could be regarded as adequate super- 
vision during school. Only three-fifths 
furnish such supervision after school, 
and only one-fourth furnish it on 
Saturday. 

As to medical supervision it appears 
that over 85 per cent of the schools 
have a school nurse, 60 per cent provide 
dental inspection, and only 25 per cent 
have a school doctor. The smaller 
schools, it appears, are more likely than 
the larger schools to furnish medical 
service. The frequency of service varies 
widely among the schools and runs 
from “a doctor once a year” to “a nurse 
every day in the week” or “on call at 
all times.” By far the most customary 
practice is to furnish a nurse five days 
a week. This is the custom of about 
one-half of the schools. 


Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance. Guidance which is regarded as 
one of the chief functions of the junior 
high school is provided in most of the 
schools. Educational guidance is fur- 
nished by 90 per cent of the schools 
but vocational guidance by only 50 per 
cent. These proportions are found to 
prevail among the smaller schools as 
well as among the larger schools. The 
guidance work is given in 80 per cent 
of the cases by regular teachers. In the 
remaining 20 per cent it is given by 
special teachers. Such special teachers 
are found primarily in the larger 
schools. Only two-fifths of the teachers 
in charge of guidance have had special 
training for the work. There is a great 
variation in the matter of the indi- 
viduals for whom the guidance is given. 

Some schools simply offer the guid- 
ance for those who choose it. Others 
provide it for all the pupils in the 
school. Forty-five per cent of the 
schools use the latter plan. There is a 
wide range of difference as to when the 
guidance is given. It ranges all the 
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way from “irregularly” to “continu- 
ously.” The most common practice is 
to give it “during the home room 
period” and “continuously.” 


Homeroom. Over 95 per cent of the 
schools schedule a homeroom period. 
The length of the period ranges from 
five minutes in some schools to 60 in 
others. About two-thirds of the schools 
allow fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five 
minutes to the period. The home-room 
meetings in nearly 80 per cent of the 
schools are held every day. About one- 
half of the remaining schools meet 
semi-weekly and the other half either 
once a week or three times a week. 
The more common uses to which the 
homeroom is put are study, entertain- 
ment, guidance (counseling), and ad- 
ministration. These are listed in the 
order of their frequency. Most of the 
schools have but one use for the home- 
room period. Some of them have two 
purposes for the homeroom, and a few 
have three. 


Auditorium Situation. Practically 
all of the larger schools have an audi- 
torium and so also have a certain por- 
tion of the smaller schools. In all, 80 
per cent of the schools have an audi- 
torium and another 10 per cent have 
other facilities for assemblies. Con- 
siderably over half of the schools which 
have an auditorium hold weekly as- 
semblies. The remainder of the schools 
hold either semi-weekly, bi-weekly, or 
merely occasional assemblies. The uses 
to which the auditorium is put may be 
classified in six groups. They are, in 
order of frequency, varied, educational, 
student activities, entertainment, speak- 
ers, and music. 

Teaching Procedure. A study of the 
teaching procedures shows that the 
socialized procedure outranks all 
others in points of frequency. Three- 
fourths of the schools use this proce- 
dure as the dominant method or one of 
the dominant methods, of teaching. 
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Next in point of frequency comes the 
project method and the recitation 
method. Each of these is used in about 
one-half of the schools. Other methods 
are much less frequently employed. 
There is very little difference between 
the larger and smaller schools with 
reference to the frequency of use of 
various methods. About one-fourth of 
the schools report that they use only 
one method; one-half of the schools, 
that they use two methods; and the 
remainder of the schools divide between 
three methods and four methods. 


Individual Differences. By far the 
most popular attempt to provide for 
individual differences is by means of 
segregation. This is employed by three- 
fourths of the schools. The next most 
frequently used method is the use of 
differentiated assignments. Slightly 
over one-half of the schools report this 
method. Then, in order of frequency, 
come the adjustment room and indi- 
vidual coaching. From the figures 
given it is obvious that some schools 
use more than one method. The method 
of providing for individual differences 
by means of segregation seems to in- 
crease with the schools according to 
size. In other words, the larger schools 
are more likely to use it than are the 
smaller schools. The largest proportion 
of schools use but one method of pro- 
viding for individual differences. Some 
use two methods, a few use three, and 
still fewer, four. 


Testing Procedure. With respect to 
a testing program it is found that prac- 
tically all of the schools give intelli- 
gence examinations. Most of these 
examinations are of the group testing 
type only. Some schools supplement 
group tests with individual tests, but 
none of the schools use individual 
tests alone. The most common purpose 
for giving intelligence tests is classifi- 
cation. The next, in order of fre- 
quency, is guidance. These two pur- 
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poses together are reported by over 60 
per cent of the schools. About 20 per 
cent of the schools give both purposes. 
Achievement testing programs seem to 
be less popular. Only one-third of the 
schools employ such programs. One- 
fourth of the schools using achieve- 
ment testing programs make guidance 
the objective, and a somewhat less per 
cent make classification the purpose. 


Types of Marks. Marking in the 
junior high school is almost universally 
on a five point scale. Eighty-five per 
cent of the schools use the A, B, C, D, 
F, system of grading. About 10 per 
cent employ the numerical identifica- 
tion system, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. The remain- 
ing 5 per cent use either some type 
of “satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory” 
marking or some such identification as 
“strong,” “average,” “weak.” In rare 
instances progress cards are used. 

Visual Education. Apparently the 
small schools are more likely than the 
large ones to provide visual education 
both at the school and in the form of 
field trips. Likewise it appears that 
small schools provide visual education 
for a larger variety of subjects. By 
far the most favored subjects for use 
of visual aid are the physical sciences 
and social sciences. About 70 per cent 
of the schools provide such aid for each 
of these subjects. 

With respect to field trips it appears 
that the large schools rarely provide 
them. On the other hand, small schools 
are likely to employ them as a common 
practice. 

Home Assignments. There is a 
marked effort in the junior high schools 
to prevent overloading in home study 
requirements. A tenth of the schools 
allow no home assignments whatever ; 
both large and small schools take this 
position regarding homework. Half of 
the schools allow home assignments 
only in the ninth grade. This leaves 
about 40 per cent of the schools 
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which make it permissible to give as- 
signments in all of the grades. One- 
fourth of the schools set a limit to the 
amount of homework that may be as- 
signed. A fifth of the schools have a 
fixed schedule for the making of as- 
signments. Only about one-third of the 
schools admit that they have no ar- 
rangement for the protection of the 
pupils against being overloaded with 
homework. 

Club Program. Nearly 60 per cent 
of the schools have a club program. 
Such programs appear far more fre- 
quently among the smaller schools than 
among the large ones. There appears to 
be a uniform drop in the proportion of 
schools providing programs as we go 
from Group A schools to Group D. Of 
the schools reporting club programs, 
nearly 80 per cent have weekly pro- 
grams. Another 10 per cent have semi- 
weekly programs, and most of the re- 
mainder, bi-weekly. 

Student Participation in Govern- 
ment, Over 90 per cent of the schools 
report partial student control of school 
government. Half of the remaining 10 
per cent of the schools have complete 
faculty control. The other half have a 
combination of faculty and student 
control. 


Cafeterias. All but 5 per cent of the 
schools have cafeterias. A fourth of 
the schools report that the cafeteria is 
managed as part of the home economics 
department. This arrangement is far 
more prominent among the smaller 
schools than among the larger ones. In 
the very large schools no such connec- 
tion is found, whereas 50 per cent of 
the smaller schools are so organized. 

Housing, Laboratories, Library. The 
typical separate junior high school is 
housed in a building quite like the type 
used by standard four-year high 
schools. Both in outside appearance and 
in inside arrangement is this true. 
There is this difference in the junior 
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high school, however: the laboratories 
and shops are fewer in number and 
simpler in character, and the library is 
smaller and contains fewer books. 

In practically every school, large or 
small, there is a cooking room, a gen- 
eral science laboratory, and a sewing 
room. In slightly fewer schools there 
are also an art room, a music room, and 
a workshop. 


In nearly 70 per cent of the schools 
there is a special library room. These 
rooms range in size from about eight 
hundred square feet in floor area to 
nearly three thousand. The median size 
room in the Group A schools has a floor 
area of about fifteen hundred square 
feet; in Group B there is a floor area 
of roughly sixteen hundred square 
feet; Group C has about sixteen hun- 
dred and twenty; and in Group D, 
eighteen hundred and ninety. 

The books in the libraries range in 
numbers from five hundred in the 
smallest library to 7,200 in the largest. 
The median number of books in the 
Group A schools is roughly 1,350, in 
Group B it is 2,500, in Group C 3,250, 
and in Group D 5,200. Calculations of 
the ratio of books to pupils give on the 
average 3.66 books per pupil in the 
Group A schools, 3.64 in Group B, 3.40 
in Group C, and 2.86 in Group D. Thus 
it appears that the larger the school the 
fewer the books per pupil. 


T must be evident from the data 

here presented that the junior high 
school in its actual form and practice 
today is far from being the ideal school 
universally painted by writers on the 
subject. Yes, it has to some extent all 
the features which the theorists hold it 
should have, but these are too often 
given only a superficial place in the 
present program. Obviously there is 
much improvement to be made if the 
junior high school of today is to grow 
into the ideal school of tomorrow. 











A Question Directed at the 
Traditional School ¢:rr.c.macomser 


EVERAL weeks ago the writer sat 
S in on a conference in which the old 
question of whether or not pupils com- 
ing from schools and classes following 
modern lines of thought were as capable 
of succeeding in the regular high school 
and college subjects as were pupils who 
had received a more conventional train- 
ing. This question has been argued pro 
and con for the past several years, with 
the more progressive minded educators 
usually on the defensive. Parents have 
often entered the controversy, express- 
ing apprehension as to the effect on the 
child of coming through the modern 
elementary and junior high school and 
then entering the high school and col- 
lege where he is held for certain definite 
assignments, is subjected to periodic 
subject-matter examinations, and is 
judged largely by the grade which he 
receives in any given subject. 

Several times during the past two 
years the writer has heard high school 
and college teachers make positive state- 
ments that pupils coming from fused 
English-social studies classes did not 
know their grammar or their facts of 
history and were less capable than other 
students of carrying on the work of ad- 
vanced classes. Even though these 
charges were true, and there is at least 
considerable doubt of this, the writer 
would not be greatly concerned. The 
progressive teacher makes no pretense 
of training the child to fit into the tra- 
ditional classroom ; nor is such training 
desirable. 

What the writer is much more con- 
cerned with is the other side of the pic- 
ture. It is reflected in a statement which 
has been heard frequently of recent 
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q Declaring that progressive educa- 
tors have’ usually been on the de- 
fensive in their argument with those 
from the more traditional school, the 
author of this article proceeds to 
carry the battle to the enemy camp. 
Using the question, “Does the formal 
school prepare a child to participate 
successfully in a progressive school 
program?” he proceeds to contrast 
the attainments of children educated 
under the two plans, and in so doing 
he infers that the product of progres- 
sive education has all the better of 
the argument. 

Dr. Macomber, formerly supervisor 
of curricula and instruction in the 
Riverside city schools, is now a mem- 
ber of the staff of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of California. 





date—that the traditional school does 
not prepare children to participate suc- 
cessfully in the activities of the modern 
classroom. As more and more secon- 
dary schools turn to progressive educa- 
tion, this becomes a live question in 
districts where elementary schools have 
lagged behind. Looking at the conflict 
between new and old education from 
this angle, we see the differences in the 
philosophies of the two schools in sharp 
relief. 

This fact is forcibly brought home to 
any teacher who attempts to develop an 
activity unit of work at the secondary 
level with pupils who have come up 
through the traditional school. The 
modern program, depending as it does 
upon pupil initiative, enthusiasm, in- 
trinsic interest, ability to do research, 
and a desire to reach certain goals falls 
flat when rather suddenly thrust upon 
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students who have been trained for 
years to obey orders from above, to get 
their daily assignments in on time, to 
work for grades and other forms of 
approval rather than because of a felt 
need, who have been mastering subject 
matter rather than experiencing first 
hand, and who have learned to depend 
on a text rather than on the library. 


The teacher who would introduce 
modern educational practices, prin- 
ciples, and philosophies to groups of 
pupils trained along traditional lines 
will find the work most discouraging at 
the beginning unless she realizes that 
she will have to begin at the lowest level 
and develop those attitudes and abilities 
essential to the activity program. She 
must expect that progress will be slow. 
Pupils who have learned to depend on 
the teacher for daily or weekly assign- 
ments do not respond at once to the 
challenge of setting their own goals, nor 
do they desire to do so. One of the dis- 
couraging factors in the situation is that 
many pupils, after several months in the 
modern classroom, will express their 
desire for the old type of assignment. 
The inability of pupils to work together 
in small groups without the teacher 
being continually in charge of the situa- 
tion makes such activities very difficult 
to carry on until such time as needed 
abilities have been developed. 


Codperative undertakings are diffi- 
cult to stimulate with pupils trained in 
competition rather than in working to- 
gether towards common ends. Self- 
consciousness, lack of creative ability, 
and over-dependence on memorization 
on the part of large numbers of pupils 
make successful dramatization, group 
reporting, and other forms of creative 
expression difficult to attain. 


ie may be true that the progressive 
school does not fit the pupil well for 
successful participation in the more tra- 
ditional class. It may be that the pupil 


lacks specific subject matter background 
in many instances where such subject 
matter is not functional in his daily ac- 
tivities. It may also be true that the 
product of the progressive school rebels 
at set daily assignments and is skeptical 
of the value of many of the tasks as- 
signed him. He may not see the sense 
in covering a book or in having to get 
permission to leave his seat or to discuss 
a problem with a fellow student. 

It is equally true, however, that the 
traditional school is not enough con- 
cerned with providing experiences es- 
sential to the development of those types 
of conduct essential to carrying on a 
successful activity program. If one 
doubts the charge that the traditional 
class does not prepare the child to par- 
ticipate successfully in a progressive 
program, all one needs to do is take a 
group of elementary or secondary pupils 
who have spent their school life in a 
formal environment and attempt to 
stimulate immediately the types of 
activities easily possible in those schools 
which have for a period of years been 
putting into practice the principles and 
philosophies of the so-called progres- 
sive school of educators. The teacher 
will find that it takes several months at 
the best to develop on the part of the 
class the spirit of codperation, sponta- 
neity, originality, and creativeness, to- 
gether with the ability to translate such 
attitudes into action, which are so nec- 
essary to the carrying on of a success- 
ful unit of work. 

The trend in education is definitely 
toward the philosophy of the progres- 
sive school, primarily because it pro- 
vides experiences more in harmony with 
the needs and abilities of the pupil, is 
based on sound psychological principles, 
and is more concerned with the needs 
of a democratic society. Modern prac- 
tices should not be judged by demands 
of tradition, but rather by the needs of 
society and the individual. 








Gustine’s Activity Program 
in Science 


N any discussion of the secondary 

school curriculum, science takes a 
major place. Science, however, differs 
from other subjects in that it naturally 
and necessarily becomes an exacting 
subject. This exactness with which it 
must be studied and assimilated is one 
of its most valuable assets. This charac- 
ter, while very desirable for training 
the pupil in accuracy and observation of 
correct details, also has a tendency to 
discourage the pupil whose study habits 
up until the time he encounters science 
have been careless. In developing these 
habits of accuracy and observation we 
are too likely to lose sight of the mental 
attitude of the pupil toward science. It 
behooves us, therefore, to demonstrate 
to the pupil the necessity for this ac- 
curacy and observation of details. This 
can be accomplished by activities which 
entail a good deal of these two essen- 
tials, plus patience and a regard for 
investigation. 

The Gustine Union High School has 
been fortunate in the past three years 
to have amongst its pupils a couple of 
boys who are intensely interested in 
paleontology. One of these boys found, 
in a slide of cretaceous shale in the 
near-by foothills, the fossilized remains 
of a prehistoric dinosaur. The find is 
remarkable, for the remains are the only 
ones of this type of animal to be found 
anywhere in North America west of 
Utah. Another boy found a fossil of the 
unitacrinus variety, also the only one 
to be found in the western United 
States. These discoveries have given to 
the science courses in the high school an 
impetus hard to imagine. The interest 
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q This brief account of a science 
activity was written by Mr. Thomp- 
son while serving as science instruc- 
tor at Gustine last year. He is now 
teaching in the Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Union High School. 





of the entire student body has been cap- 
tured, and out of these two discoveries 
has come exactly the type of activity 
which was mentioned in the previous 
paragraph as being a desirable intro- 
duction to high school science. 

Gustine’s Science Club has become 
extremely active. On a week-end the 
group can be found exploring the ad- 
jacent foothill country for fossils, or 
digging in the nearby swamp for Indian 
relics, as these swamps have numerous 
mounds and graves left by the early In- 
dian inhabitants of this region. On an- 
other occasion the club will take a field 
trip into one of the small, bare creek 
canyons that lead out of the nearby foot- 
hills to examine and collect specimens 
from ledges of fossilized material of the 
marine type. 

The interest these students display is 
real, and the fact that it is protracted 
enough to last through hard work in 
digging in hard ground, coupled with 
very early rising in the morning to allow 
sufficient time for traveling, is truly 
encouraging. The accuracy and obser- 
vation of details referred to in the open- 
ing paragraph of this article become 
extremely comprehensible to the pupil 
thus motivated. 

















What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Los Angeles School Solves Prob- 
lem of Disappearing Library Books. 
—If pupils are permitted to take books 
from the library at the close of a study 
period, library books are often lost. It 
is difficult for librarians to check out 
library materials for eighty to a hundred 
students during the five minutes at the 
close of a period without having many 
library books get by unchecked. In many 
high schools this problem exists. 

At South Gate High School, Los An- 
geles, it was strongly felt that, with the 
use of the hour period, it is inefficient 
and unsatisfactory to prevent pupils 
from bringing their textbooks to the 
library where they might use them dur- 
ing or after the completion of reference 
work. When pupils carried their own 
books with them, however, library books 
disappeared rapidly. How to prevent 
the loss of books constituted a real prob- 
lem until the idea was conceived of 
painting the ends and front edges of all 
library books an orange-red color. This 
procedure enabled librarians and others 
easily to detect library books, even when 
mixed with textbooks. The scheme has 
practically solved the problem of losing 
books during the study hall period. 

7 7 7 

San Mateo Has Unusual Courses. 
Principal P. J. McConville describes 
certain unique courses given in the San 
Mateo High School as follows: 

Three years ago courses in foreign 
culture were begun in the San Mateo 
High School. The courses are Italian, 
French, Spanish, German, and Latin- 
American culture. They are offered as 


supplementary courses in the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages and have 
proved so satisfactory that they will be 
continued. As a further step it is now 
proposed to organize a course in Ameri- 
can Culture, in which will be brought 
out the contribution of the United 
States to art, music, and literature. 

During the past year a course was or- 
ganized in bookbinding, regarding 
which Mr. McConville writes: “This 
we have found to be not only practical 
but very workable. With little equip- 
ment and a few supplies, but with plenty 
of available textbooks in need of bind- 
ing at hand, we have provided a course 
both useful and interesting to a large 
group of students. At the same time, 
there is a saving in the number of books 
which need reconditioning at the end of 
each school year.” 

5 7 7 

Santa Ana Experiments With 
New Course.—During the past year, 
two classes entitled “Business of Liv- 
ing” have been offered, one to senior 
girls and one to senior boys, in the Santa 
Ana Senior High School. In this course 
have been presented everything and 
anything which might be of interest. 
Pupils report a high degree of interest 
and satisfaction with the course. Pres- 
ent plans call for continuing and broad- 
ening it to such an extent that more pu- 
pils may enroll in it. 

7 7 7 

Martinez School Schedules Activ- 
ity Period. — The class schedule of 
the Alhambra Union High School, Mar- 
tinez, has been rearranged so as to allow 
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a forty-minute activity period from 
11:20 a.m. to 12 noon each day. During 
this period class meetings, student cabi- 
net meetings, club meetings, and com- 
mittee meetings of all kinds are 
scheduled. On Friday the assembly is 
scheduled during this period. “Teach- 
ers,’’ states Principal Willard B. 
Knowles, “are unanimous in their opin- 
ion that this schedule gives us time for 
activities without interfering with regu- 
lar class work. The students remain in 
their third period classes for a study pe- 
riod if they are not active in some 
activity.” 
7 7 5 

Gonzales Eliminates Study Halls. 
The general schedule at the Gonzales 
Union High School has been changed 
this year so that there are now six hour 
periods with no study halls. All students 
are required to take five courses of sub- 
ject material and one class of physical 
education. Principal L. D. Lilley states : 
“This new set up has decreased the per- 
centage of failures from 6.7 at the end 
of the first six weeks last year to 3.6 at 
the end of this first six weeks. There is 
every indication that the school is run- 
ning more satisfactorily under this new 
system.” 

7 7 7 

Reading Libraries for Slow Read- 
ers at Hollister.—Special reading li- 
braries for slow readers have been in- 
stituted at San Benito County High 
School, Hollister. These books are pur- 
chased by the English Department and 
remain in English classrooms. A teacher 
in charge rotates small collections to va- 
rious classrooms. Student librarians, 
trained to handle the books, see to charg- 
ing them in and out. These special class- 
room libraries have been planned to 
provide a wide reading program suitable 
for handicapped readers. It was thought 
unwise to put such simple books on the 
general library shelves where they 
would be available to all students. By 
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placing the books in the classroom, it is 
possible for the teacher to guide the pu- 
pil in his reading choices and to keep a 
stimulating display of books always at 
hand. 

Teachers or administrators who 
would like a list of books now in these 
libraries may secure a copy by sending 
a request, with a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope, to Miss Carol Ho- 
vious, San Benito County High School, 
Hollister. 


7 v 7 


St. Helena Journalism Class Pub- 
lishes Town Paper.—During Public 
Schools Week last year, the pupils of 
the journalism class of the St. Helena 
High School assumed responsibility for 
the publication of the local newspaper. 
The pupils did all of the work from 
selling advertisements to writing edi- 
torials, arranging the format, and read- 
ing proof. So successful were they in 
selling advertising that the normal 
space devoted to advertisements was in- 
creased by 50 per cent. 


5 A 7g y 


Selma Union High Emphasizes 
Citizenship.— Of particular interest 
in the Selma Union High School, ac- 
cording to Principal George Howden, is 
a course in citizenship taught specifi- 
cally as a subject in the ninth grade. 
The citizenship motive, however, is also 
carried over into the other subjects of 
the curriculum. A good illustration of 
this practice is the unit in the foods 
classes on foreign cookery. The school 
population consists of Japanese, Ger- 
mans, Portuguese, Armenians, Danes, 
and a few others in addition to native 
American stock. It is believed that 
people with different racial back- 
grounds have something to contribute 
to our way of living and that it is the 
duty of the school to assist in the selec- 
tion of these contributions. As their 
part in the citizenship process, the food 
classes emphasize foreign cookery. The 
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foods available to the group as a whole 
are thus increased, and friendship is 
cemented between the different races. 


At an exhibit on April 29, observing 
Public Schools Weeks, a demonstration 
was made of types of such cookery. 


7 7 A 


Gonzales Union High Has Class 
in Language Appreciation.—A new 
course, which is called “Language Ap- 
preciation,” is being offered for the first 
time this year at Gonzales Union High 
School. It is a course required of all 
freshmen who are enrolled in the college 
preparatory division and may be taken 
by other students who are interested. 
Miss Angelina Dias, the teacher, has in- 
dicated the following aims of the 
course: “To give the pupil a general 
survey of the origin and development of 
the English language ; to awaken in him 
a consciousness of the many phases and 
rich possibilities of the study, apprecia- 
tion, and use of all languages; to pre- 
pare the way for foreign language 
study.” 

7 7 7 

Corning Provides Evening Classes 
for Adults. — Principal Marion Mc- 
Cart, principal of Corning Union High 
School, writes: “If there are fifteen or 
more people in the community inter- 
ested in any particular subject, a night 
class is organized in order to accom- 
modate them. At present two separate 
groups are attending night classes. One 
class in Physical Education provides 
recreation in the form of various games 
and physical exercise. The other con- 
sists of men and women who wish in- 
struction in general shop and repair 
of household appliances and furniture. 
These classes accommodate about 
twenty people per class. If a post- 
graduate wishes to take high school 
work which is not included in a night 
class, he or she is permitted to enter one 
or more of the regular day classes.” 


Alhambra Union High Starts 
Business Course.—A business edu- 
cation course has been started at the Al- 
hambra Union High School, Martinez, 
designed to give the student as practical 
training as possible in distributive sub- 
jects. The course as scheduled runs for 
three consecutive fifty-minute periods, 
at which time such units as salesman- 
ship, personality development, store 
management, show case and window 
displays, buying, and store accounting 
are studied. The course is outlined to 
qualify eventually under the George- 
Deen Act. The teacher who has been se- 
lected to teach this class was chosen 
because of his teaching and practical ex- 
perience in store management. 


5 7 7 


Redondo School Carries on Inter- 
esting Projects.—The speech classes 
of the Redondo Union High School re- 
cently presented scenes from several of 
Shakespeare’s plays in a program so ar- 
ranged that different scenes were given 
in the various periods of the day. All 
pupils in both the boys’ and the girls’ 
physical education classes were excused 
to attend the performances, and pupils 
who had study hall assignments and all 
those whose work was in any way con- 
nected with the subject-matter of the 
plays were urged to attend. People 
from the community were likewise in- 
vited. In each of the six periods from 
600 to 800 persons were present. The 
audience as well as the players received 
much interest and benefit from the per- 
formances. 

In this school another interesting de- 
velopment has occurred, this time in the 
home economics classes. Two one- 
semester courses are offered to boys. 
One is in the actual preparation of food ; 
the other deals with the problems of 
everyday living. These courses have 
stimulated much interest among the 
boys and have won the hearty approval 
of parents. 
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Edison High Students and Teach- 
ers Meet in Executive Council.— 
The Executive Council of the Edison 
High School, San Jose, is organized 
every fall. Teachers are asked to rec- 
ommend to the principal two members 
from his classes who show initiative, in- 
dustry, and integrity. The motto of the 
Council is “Service.” Meetings are held 
twice a month and to these meetings are 
brought constructive criticisms pertain- 
ing to “sore spots,” not only around the 
building, but in administration and in- 
struction. This enables the principal to 
see through the eyes of the student. 
These students, in return, get the view- 
point of their instructors and super- 
visors and go back to their classes with 
logical explanation of what might other- 
wise seem to them unreasonable restric- 
tion. 

The personnel of the Council this 
year has ranged in age from seventeen 
to twenty-nine years, and in nationality 
there have been students of Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Mexican, and Sla- 
vonian extraction, as well as Americans. 
Much constructive suggestion and much 
improvement have come out of these 
council meetings. Principal Margaret 
G. Lomax and the faculty like the plan 
so well that they expect to continue 
its use. 

sf Sf y 

Fresno Principal Reports Trends 
in His School.—In the Central 
Union High School, Fresno, Principal 
W. H. Spillers reports the following 
changes and trends: class periods have 
been placed upon the hour basis ; atten- 
tion has been focused upon remedial 
reading, spelling, and penmanship; 
more training in leadership has been 
provided by sending the officers of the 
various classes and clubs to the public 
speaking department for work in par- 
liamentary usage ; experimentation has 
been begun in co-educational physical 
education. Teachers are being made 
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aware of other departments by placing 
emphasis on art and literature in the 
social science classes, and by giving 
more attention to art and social science 
in the English courses. 


7 v A 


Los Angeles School Has Cabinet 
of Directors.—In place of the usual 
vice-principals and heads of depart- 
ments, the Nathaniel Narbonne Junior- 
Senior High School of Los Angeles has 
a cabinet of five members who are clas- 
sified as directors of Health and Safety, 
of Character Training, of Leisure Time 
Activities, of Curriculum, Skills, and 
Vocations, and of Preparation for 
Membership in the Home and in the 
Community. “Through this cabinet,” 
says Principal Clementia de Forest 
Griffin, “administration of this school 
has been greatly improved and we are 
more efficiently educating our young 


people.” 
LA sf 7 

Leadership Course for Arbuckle 
School.—At the Pierce Joint Union 
High School, Arbuckle, a course in 
leadership was organized and taught 
last year by Principal R. S. Tallmon. 
Most seniors and all student officers at- 
tended. Attention was directed toward 
student problems and wider problems 
of social participation. Individual and 
group study, with the discussion 
method, were the techniques chiefly 
used. Every student served as a discus- 
sion leader until he gained at least passa- 
ble technique. Another new venture 
grew out of a group formed from the 
elementary and the high school students 
for the purpose of acquainting school 
patrons with the work of the school. 
Elementary school pupils described to 
community groups their work in the so- 
cial studies ; the high school pupils told 
of their guidance program. The meet- 
ings were highly stimulating and of 
great value to pupils, teachers, and 
patrons. 
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Modesto Has Codperative Part- 
Time Program.—A cooperative part- 
time program has been in effect in the 
Modesto High School for the past five 
years. It is designed to provide a step- 
ping stone between school training and 
employment. During the senior year 
students are placed in actual business 
situations as employees, with or without 
pay, depending on the value of their 
work and the length of the assignment. 
Such employment is scheduled during 
regular school hours, usually for one or 
two hours per day. In order to receive 
consideration under this plan, the work 
done must be of a type which makes 
some use of the commercial study being 
carried on by the student in the class- 
room. A student is not allowed to re- 
main on one job after he has mastered 
it, or after such a period of time as may 
be necessary to reimburse his employer 
for teaching the job to him. The work is 
closely supervised by school authorities, 
the local labor council, and employers. 

+ 7 7 

Two New Courses Are Reported 
by Glendale Principal_—In the Her- 
bert Hoover High School, Glendale, 
Principal A. L. Ferguson reports inter- 
esting developments and courses. 
Among these is a one-semester course in 
photography, open to seniors who have 
completed one year of chemistry. Here- 
after two classes will be scheduled for 
the same period, allowing a division of 
time of the two classes between the art 
and science departments. 

An elective course of one semester 
for seniors will be begun, in which will 
be included such topics as guidance for 
college students and guidance for those 
who expect to secure a job immediately 
after graduation. The course will also 
include such topics as investment, insur- 
ance, home building, budgets, consumer 
education, citizenship, civic responsi- 
bility, and student body organization. 
It is the intent to fit this course definitely 
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to the needs of the students whose reac- 
tions will be a determining factor in the 
development of the course. 


7 7 7 


Huntington Beach Schedules All 
Boys’ Physical Education Classes 
for Last Hour of Day.—The Hunt- 
ington Beach Union High School is so 
equipped that all boys may have their 
physical education period during the 
last hour of the school day. Boys not out 
for athletic teams have five different ac- 
tivities under five different teachers each 
week. The plan also makes it possible 
for boys to participate in any of the 
competitive sports during the year with- 
out requiring a change of program. 

LA 7 sf 

Galileo, San Francisco, Becomes 
Three-Year High School.—Recently 
Principal F. W. Koch of the Galileo 
High School, San Francisco, explained 
new developments in that school as 
follows: “Our school has just been 
changed from a four- to a three-year 
school. This necessarily eliminates 
many of the ninth grade subjects. In 
the place of ninth grade physical 
geography we have introduced a labora- 
tory course in geology. This entails 
field work, which is fortunate, for San 
Francisco is splendid for geological in- 
vestigation. Our policy has not been 
modified to any great extent and new 
plans will be impossible until we are 
able to use our building to the full ex- 
tent. As it is now, we share it with the 
San Francisco Junior College.” 


7 7 7 


San Benito Students See and Hear 
Themselves.—Members of the 
Speech Arts class at San Benito County 
High School, Hollister, are seeing and 
hearing themselves as others see and 
hear them. Recently they made a trip to 
San Jose State College to have their 
voices recorded by the San Jose Speech 
Department. The recordings, subse- 
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quently played and discussed in class, 
gave pupils their first opportunity to 
hear themselves objectively. One boy, 
who had steadfastly refused to believe 
that he spoke too fast, was scandalized 
to discover that he spoke so fast on his 
recording that he could not understand 
himself! Each member of the class has 
also posed for a movie shot of himself 
approaching a platform, mounting the 
steps, and addressing an audience. 
These movies, projected in class, gave 
many pupils an objective picture of their 
shambling gait, slovenly posture, and 
awkward gestures. 


7 LA y 


Brawley Principal Describes 
Changes in His School.—Principal 
Percy E. Palmer of Brawley Union 
High School has submitted interesting 
items concerning the elimination of the 
formal study hall and the improvement 
of reporting systems. 

Defects and abuses of a crowded 
study hall have been eliminated in his 
school by a revised schedule and pro- 
gram of classes introduced this year. 
Five periods of sixty minutes each, in 
which fifteen to twenty minutes are de- 
voted to supervised study in “book sub- 
jects,” provides opportunity for each 
student to carry four subjects in addi- 
tion to physical training. A_ thirty- 
minute “activity period” is introduced 
between the fourth and fifth periods. 
This gives a time for clubs, classes, and 
other organizations to meet and for the 
weekly assembly. The activity period 
serves also as a home-room or as a di- 
rected study or library period for pupils 
on days when they are not otherwise 
occupied. Both the activity period and 
an early morning thirty-minute period 
are used for glee club, orchestra, and 
band practice. 

The new schedule has resulted in im- 
proved study habits and increased par- 
ticipation in school organizations and 
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has involved little confusion. Discip- 
linary problems arising from miscon- 
duct have greatly diminished. Teaching 
loads are more nearly equal ; however, 
it has been necessary to increase slightly 
the number of faculty members. 

An explanatory report card, calling 
attention to the reasons for unsatisfac- 
tory work‘or commending good work, 
as well as indicating the customary sub- 
ject accomplishment marks, is being in- 
troduced at Brawley this year. In 
developing this card, care was given to 
keeping at a minimum the necessary 
clerical work. Using a routine success- 
fully followed in previous years, it is 
possible to record the mark and expla- 
nation for each subject of 600 students 
on both the office and pupils’ report 
cards in less than two hours. The pro- 
cedure permits the cards to be issued on 
the closing day of each quarter and 
semester. 


y y 7 


Modesto High Students Receive 
First Aid Instruction.—A course in 
first-aid has been organized in the Mo- 
desto High School, with meetings held 
one evening each week at the Modesto 
Fire House No. 1. Competent instruc- 
tion is furnished by Fireman Andrew 
Walsh, according to the system recom- 
mended by the United States Bureau 
of Mines. After a pupil has attended 
these meetings regularly for one semes- 
ter, he is given an examination which, 
if he passes it, entitles him to wear the 
official Modesto High School First Aid 
emblem. 

There are many opportunities for the 
qualified pupil to practice his skill. At 
football games, as well as at all other 
athletic contests, competent members of 
the club are called upon to bandage and 
care for injured participants. Many 
times each week members of the club 
are called from these classes to render 
first aid in connection with some acci- 
dent about the building. 
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